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Atomic Bomb—World’s Grave Choice 


Overshadows even the Surrender of Japan 
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The atomic bomb continues. to overshadow 
all other subjects of public interest in Britain. 
Neither the formal surrender of Japan nor the 
landing of Allied troops on Jap soil nor the 
ratification of the United Nations Charter 
attracts attention to an equal degree. The 
statement of Mr. Attlee to the House of 
Commons : ** We are now faced with the naked 
choice between world co-operation and world 
destruction” summarised British opinion. 
Yet Mr. Attlee left unanswered the anxious 
question how the choice will be made and by 
whom. 


This question dominated the background of 
Britich thought. One answer might be that 
the Security Council of the United Nations must 
control the new weapon. Yet parliamentary 
debates on the United Nations Charter have 
revealed the belief that the Security Council 
itself is not adequately provided by tho Charter 
with authority to exercise this control. 


Three nations only—the United States of 
America, Britain and  Canada—possess the 
main seorets of the bomb. The United States 
alone can produce it, British scientists declare 
that within five years any country might 
develop an atomic bomb, Unless its secrets be 
communicated to the leading nations and placed 
under trustworthy international control, every 
other country will feel itself inferior until it has 
discovered the secrets for itself. Rivalry, not 
harmonious co-operation, might then mark 
international relations. A wrong choice would 
have beon made. 


In recommending the United Nations Charter 
to the House of Commons Mr. Attlee, like 
Mr. Eden, said frankly that without co-operation 
between the great Powers the United Nations 
Organisation would break down. So while in 
London its Preparatory Commission discusses 
the means of establishing this organisation, the 
atomic bomb confronts it with a problem not 
contemplated at San Francisco. 


The British Labour Government has promptly 
appointed an advisory committee of scientific, 
military and diplomatic experts to help in 
framing a policy. One prominent member of 
this committee, the President of the Royal 


Society, has stated the conditions which he 
believes should govern policy. They are that 
the bomb renders secrecy in national armaments 
obsolote, since its discovery must be brought 
under international control and such control 
demands the abandonment of any national 
claim to secrecy. Hoe argues that if armaments 
are henceforth to be used only for international 
policing of aggressors, natioial secrecy becomes 
superfluous. 


This argument tests the wisdom, if not the 
sincerity, of thoso who framed the United 
Nations Charter. If they are determined to 
abolish war by outlawing it as an instrument of 
national policy, they must arm the United 
Nations against lay breakers and establish 
international control of all ational arma- 
ments 


In theory they accepted this principle at San 
Francisoo. The question now arises whether all of 
thom, including the sole possessors of the supreme 
armament represented by the atomic bomb, 
will observe it fully and faithfully in practice. 
Upon the answer to this question the fate of the 
civilised world may depend. 


British public opinion would seem to favour 
the prompt intcrnationalisation of the atomic 
secrets. No definite expression of feeling in 
the United States haz yet been recorded. 
Russia is silent. Moscow has hitherto refrained 
from any comment upon the bomb or its use 
against Japan. 

In these circumstances, the British policy 
cannot be declared until views have been 
exchanged with Russia and the United States. 
Mr. Winston Churehill’s warning given on 
the 16th August J945, that “ there is not an 
hour to be wasted, not a day to be lost” londs 
especial urgency to these consultations. 


For these and other reasons the issues raised 
by the atomic bomb overshadow even the 
surrender of Japan and the revolution it implies 
in the political and economic future of the whole 
Pacific region, Faced with the chrice between 
world co-operation and world destruction the 
huge majority of th» people of t!.e world will 
wholeheartedly favour world co-operation. 
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Coming Chemical Age 
Possibilities of Synthetic Industries 


Britain emorged from her Iridustrial Revolu- 
tion as the foremost industrial power in the 
world. Thanks to her coal mines, her stecl 
industry and the vision and skill of her inven- 
tors, she dovoloped ‘first the best machine 
industry in the world. « 


Steel, the most essential raw material for all 
machine engineering, was the very foundation 
of her industrial power and was recognised and 
regarded as such, Britain naturally became 
steel-minded and has remained so to this day. 
Tt is quite usual in Britain to judge the indus- 
trial potential of other conntries by their respec- 
tive steel outputs. 

During the past 40 years, however, the 
organic chemical in ustry has gradually taken 
a greater and greater hold on the textile industry, 
cosmetics, rubber, fuel, leather, agriculture and 
soon almost to infinity. To-day without the 
chemical industry, the machine industry could 

‘ not exist; even the steel industry itself has 
turned into an inorganic chemieal industry with 
the advent of highly specialised metallurgical 
products. 

Tha coming age is a chemical one’; and if the 
‘‘hard-headed businessman ” of Britain fails to 
understand what peoplo in the laboratories are 
telling him, obviously they shall miss the bus. 
There is an excellent account in “ This Chomical 
Age” by William Haynes of the sad story of 
the coal-tar industry ; and the development of 
the great German combine I, G. Farben Indus- 
tries is a startling illustration of this point. 


Of course. it was an Englishman, Perkin, who 
discovered how to make first the aniline dye 
from coal-tar. But while the British industria. 
lists of thoso days were not interested, it was 
the Germans who first realised the tremendous 
possibilities of this new synthesis, born of 
research in coal-tar, and who were the first to 
see the fantastic things which could be built up 
from the unwanted waste from gasworks and the 
black soot which Britain allowed to pour in an evil 
cloud over her manufacturing cities. From this 
they developed through well-financed research 
the greatest dye industry iv the world and one 
of the greatest explosives as well as pharmaceu- 
tical industries in the world. 


. 

The list of vital syntheses from coal-tar 
by-products is very long indced and includes not 
only aniline dyes, perfumes, sulfanilamide drugs 
and salvarsan but also hizh explosives and even 
moth balls. 


Many people in England are obsessed with 
the idea of a patent German scientific mind. 
This is largely a myth; the Germans wore lucky 
enough to get in first with patents on a few 
important basic processes and spent money in 
developing them. A basic patent for the early 
stages of a new process cin « ffectively tie up 
any developments discovered by others who 
cannot exploit their ideas without using the 
original patent from which they have sprung. 
Often for financial or political reasons this patent 
is not available at any price. 


Mr. William Haynes tells the tale of how the 
Germans are said to have tried to blackmail 
Great Britain into giving them colonies in 
exchange for the secret of how to make pron- 
tosil, the earlier form of the great sulfanilamide 
drug, which they then claimed would eure 
sleeping sickness; and how some French 
scientists got together, re-invented it and pub- 
lished results quite independently of them. 

There are plenty of examples of such vital 
patents of secret processes which wore known 
only to the Germans. On their defeat in the 
last war, these German patents became available 
to the Allies. 


And as William Haynes says: ‘ Somo of the 
people who were certainly in a position to 
know repeated again and again: ‘The only 
thing either Britain or America got out of the 
World war was the synthetic organic chomical 
industry, but it was worth all it cost’, ” 


In the United States, however, the Allied 
property custodian did not auction off theso 
German patents to the highest bidder and 
enable large companies to bry them up end 
form monopolies. President Wilson approved 
the creation of a Chemical Foundation. 


“Create a public non-profit making corpora: 
tion”, said Francis P. Garvan to the President, 
“to buy al: German chemical patents in lump 
License the use of any of these patents to any 
bonafide American chemical maker. Use the 
income from the licence fees to educate politi- 
cians, bankers and other dumb but influential 
leaders of thought in what a well-rounded 
chemical industry means and to stimulate young 
men with prizes and fellow-hips to take up 
chemistry as their life work. ” 

And so tho Chemical Foundation was created 
Now that German patents arc again becoming 
available, British people are thinking of having 
something similar in Britain. * 
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At the moment, the administrative work in 
Germany mainly concorns th: supply and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs, the maintenance of peace 
and order, the return of * displaced persons ” 
and the resumption of employment, particularly 
in the agricultural and food industries, 

The German people know that their future 
depends on whether they resume work and how 
hard they work. Up to the present there have 
been no difficulties in this connection; it has 
been found that the farmers and soldiers from 
the country show the liveliest interest in getting 
back to normal work with the minimum delay. 

With the exception of dairies and foodstuff 
factories, German industrial concerns are at a 
standstill. In fact, like the cities of Germany, 
they have practically ceased to exist, 


All that is tett of Linden Passage (Berlin) 
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LIFE IN GERMANY NOW 


A story of want, destruction and misery 


The many hundreds of thousands of people 
evacuated from the devastated cities after the 
collapse show .ittle inclination te return to the 
towns, as they know that there are no transport 
facilities, and that the food situation is much 
better in the country districts than in the large 
cities. 

The civil admiuistration, such as it is, is in 

the hands of ths Mayors and local authorities. 
Allied Military Government proclamations, ‘the 
distribution of ration cards and any other local 
administrative busin deemed necessary, are 
effected through the offices of the Mayor. In 
so far as the Mayors prove to be anti-Nazi, they 
are retained in officc:; the Nazis among them 
are dismissed and replaced by other men experi- 
enced in such matters. 
. The distribution of foodstuffs 
is effected from available 
German stocks to the retailers 
who, in general, are carrying on 
in the normal way. This does 
not mean, however, that tex- 
tiles, articles of general use, or 
even luxury goods are obtainable 
in the shops; only the bare 
essentials, uch as food or 
articles necessary for agricul- 
tural purposes may be pur- 
chased. As there are no cars or 
lorries, the food is usually trans- 
ported und distributed by 
horse-vans and hand-carts. 

Destruction of the railway 
system is so extensive that it is 
impossible for trains to run. A 
large number of the railway 
personnel are now being emplo- 
yed on reconstruction and repair 
work of lines, bridges, stations 
and even of the roads. The 
Germans working at the most 
important railway and road 
junctions do so not only under 
the control of, but with the 
assistance of the British Military 
authorities. 

The devastation of the towns 
isso great that demolition or 
repair work is out of the 
question. Thus the towns are 
Kd practically useless as traffic 

junctions and distribution 


centres. The heavy burden, 
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therefore, falls on the small 
fowns and villages, as the sub- 
urban districts of the citi-s 
which have not beon so badly 
hit endeavour to su on the 
surrounding countryside. [t 
need hardly be mentioned tht 
all the undamaged buildinus aro 
overcrowded, and the sho 
) of wecommodation 
is acute. ‘ 


The currencies in use ary the 
former German Re . 
notes and paper money i 
by tho Military Authorities 
which is logal teuder every- 
wher’. The British oceupation 
authorities have seen to it thot 
the British soldier bi little 
as possible in the 
the soldiers’ most neg ods 
are supplied throngh the Arniy 
Only small thi has collur 
studs, mat. Mographic 
ught on the 


population ; Wireless 
the other hand, may by ret: 
and the Germans in the B 


listen without: 
punisiment to all the wire 
stations of the world, 


Germans clear rubble away from Bi 


Streets 


“Test-tube babies” in Indian farms 


The techniane of mination, that 


is, depositing the m: e cell (sperma- 
goa) in the fem » tract by 
anical jes instead of by the direct 


din the west after the 
First World War, . ; cularly in Russia. 
Recently interest in this process has been 
spreading in other parts of Europe and America. 
In India too during the past few years rescarch in 
this subject has been conducted at the Animal 
Genetics Section of the Imperial Veterinary 
Rosearch Institute, Izatnagar. «id valuable 
results have been obtained. They indicate that 
under suitable conditions profitable use of 
artificial insemination can also be made in the 
country. The method is of particular importance 


of a male vel 


How artificial insemination works 


ta India wher» shortage of good sires of proved 
value is very acute indeed. 
Advantages 

Among the many advantages of artificial 
insemination over natural mating, the most 
important is that it multiplies the imprognations 
to be obtained from a ‘proven’ sire. The service 
of a bull may be extended ten to fifteen times, 
a ram thirty to forty times and that of a 
stallion eight to twelve times. Another advan- 
tage is that impregnations can be obtained in 
females with the semen from sires situated at a 
distant place by transport of semen from one 
place to another instead of hy moving the aire, 
as would have been necessary otherwise, With 
the fast means of locomvtion at our disposal 
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these days, the usefulness of a good bull in this 
regard can be extended to very large areas in 
the country. Another use of this method is to 
obtain crosses between species and between 
brteds where mating is difficult or impossible. 
Also, it hes established its value for curing 
certain form of sterility, particularly in horses 
and cattle, and for preventing the spread of 
certain genital diseases. 

Work at Izatnagar 

At Izatnagar various icthods of collection 
of semen and insemination have been tried with 
success, Ithas been found that Indian male 
animals can be easily trained to ejaculate into 
an artificial vagina as commonly usod for this 
purpose in other countrios. The semen thus 
obtained has been found to be quite good as 
regards its sperm-content, preserving in full its 
qualities and capacity to impregnate. 

The percentage of successful impregnation 
so far obtained in the experimental animals at 
Tzatnagar is 79 in cows, 100 in ewes and 80 in 
goats, 
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Obstacles 

Tf proper use is made of artificial insemina- 
tion it is likely to prove of great value in 
promoting the animal wealth of India, There 
are, however, certajn difficulties in the way of 
adopting this system, viz., (1) the conservatism 
of farmers and their prejudice against any new 
system, (2) bad sanitation and climatic condi- 
tions, (3) lack of exact knowledge regarding the 
normal reproductive physiological processes, 
such as duration of heat and the period between 
two successive heate which interferes with 
the insemination of cows at the right time. 

These difficulties will have to be got over’ if 
artificial insemination is to play the same useful 
part in the improvement of Indian livestock as it 
has done in other countries. To find out to 
what extent the above mentioned factors are 
likely to limit its applicability, the Imperial 
Veterinary Research Institute propose to contact 
and organize the villages and to extend work on 
a regional basis. A scheme to this effect has 
been sanctioned by the Government of India. 


About men and women 
Some pet theorities exploded 


Women have always belioved that they 
understand men better than men understand 
them or understand themselves, for that matter. 
Perhaps they do, but in recent years scientists 
have found some facts about men which may 
come as a surprise not only to women but to 
men as well, 


The first theory to be discarded is that men’s 
bodies are constructed more perfectly and 
efficiently than women’s. It is not long ago that. 
periodicals in Orissa used to publish articles in 
support of this view. Scientists have now 
found out that males have come into this world 
with many more malformations and organic 
weaknesses as their bodies are more likely to get 
out of order and chemically do not function as 
efficiently as women’s. The male body | is 
stronger only in muscular development. 


Men age more rapidly than women. Under 
average conditions, a man’s body deteriorates 
more rapidly so that he is biologically older 
than a woman of the same age. He is less 
resistant to most diseases, and with other 
hazards his remaining life span is shorter than 
the woman’s. 


It is not also true that intellectually the 
woman is inferior to the man. Males are better 
in mechanics, arithemetit and abstract reasoning 
problems ; females in language, rote memory, 
social and esthetic tastes. 


But mén are less emotional than women 
Some 50 of the recent psychological studies are 
almost unanimous in indicating less emotional 
balance in women. 


But it is not trae to say that men aro less 
likely to be hysterical than women. During 
the bombing of London, there were more cases 
of hysteria among male civilians and the reco- 
very of men under treatment was less rapid 
than among women. Again it is true that 
when faced with problems or great suffering, 
men are more likely to commit suicide than 
women, The male suicide rate is four times 
higher, in older days’ eight times higher—pro- 
bably because men are conditioned by society 
to take their failures more seriously or because 
illness hits them harder. If this fact and the 
fact that mon are more hysterical does not seem 
to square with the statement that women are 
more emotional, we may remember the story of 
the reed that stood up in the storm when the 
oak cracked, Women giving in moro readily to 


. emotion, yield to strain; men more rigid may 


crack under it. 
Inferiority more marked 

Inferiority of men becomes more marked when 
we come to colour tests. It is eight times com- 
moner in males and interest in colour develops 
more rapidly in girls than boys. 

Men too cannot stand heat and cold or severe 
exposures as well as women. Women’s bodies 
are better insulated with fat layers and func- 
tion moro efficiently in hormonal and chemical 
action. Again men are generally inferior to 
women in manual dexterity. In dexterity and 
in aptitude tests, women are found to be 
superior where fine motions are required. ‘The 
difference is revealed in early years, girls being 
able to button their clothes and to manipulate 
doorknobs before boys can, 
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ARE WE CENT PER CENT POOR ? 


(Contributed) 


It has grown almost a fashion to call Orissa 
a province of poor men. We have got our 
certificate of poverty from very eminent persons. 
‘This has stood us in good stead at times, Per- 
haps 90 per cent of the subscriptions that we got 
for relief of flood~affected peuple in 1927 was 
from Bombay and other provinces. Even to-day 
our appeals for money find far greater response 
outside the Province than inside it. When 
sending in their subscriptions the generous rich 
men of these provitices never perhaps suspected 
that we had vur rich men too. 


When looking out for investors in the 
National Savings Certificates, one is confronted 
with the stock argument that our people are 
very poor and have not enough to meet their 
daily needs. It is contended that it is a real 
hardship for the people of poor Orissa to be 
asked to save even a pie for their future. It is 
taken for granted that each und every man lives 
from hand to mouth. 


This may be a very good position from the 
political view point, but is it conducive to 
the best interest of the people to approach all 
problems with the hat in hand like this ? 


Instances of two very poor men may be nar- 
rated here. Complaints against hoarding of 
small coins were received against a particular 
individual of Balakati in the Sadr subdivision 
of Puri. A search of his house was found neces- 
sary. The officer who headed the search party 
was not very much inclined to go in after he had 
secon the h use-owner. The man had a very 
nartow strip of cloth reund his loins, had his 
tooth-stick still in his hand at 12 noon, and 


’ 


looked the very embodiment of poverty, In- 
sistent demands to proceed with the search were 
made by some villagers and the following is an 
inventory of the property seized 

21 bars of silver each weighing 14 mannds 

32 seors of gold and two heavy head-loads of 
ten-rupee notes. 


Of course forty-seven rupees worth small coins 
were found, but the trying Magistrate found it 
to be too smalla proportion to his wealth to 
convict him for hoarding small coins. 

Another instance is from the Khurda sub- 
division. King Edward VII coins were being 
taken out of circulation and hoarders of such 
coins had been notified to surrender them at 
Government treasuries in exchange for notes or 
newer coins by a certain date. The agent of 
a rich man from the Tangi police station notified 
the subdivisional officer to keep enough notes 
on acertain date to exchange for Rs. 75,000 
Edward VII coins which he desired to surrender. 
How much money the man hoarded can_ be 
gauged when it is remembered that a man does 
not generally keep coins of a single kind with 
him. I can readily give a list of hundred such 
persons in the district of Puri and there is no 
reason to believe that other districts are less 
fortunate than this flood-affected district. 

Sweeping generalisations to exhibit the 
poverty of the poor of Orissa help to sereen such 
people from the public eye. If on the other 
hand a vigorous attempt were made to influence 
such people to unearth their riches and to invest 
them in Savings Certificates or in shares in 
companies, great lee-way might be made up in 
the effort to industrialiso Orissa in the near 
future with Oriya labour. 
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Roads—An urgent necessity 
A good road system will amply repay itself 
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The improvemwont of roads forms an integral part 
of the broad schemes of post-war reconstruction 
now being worked out in India. In Orissa too, 
roads have had their proper place in our post- 
war plans. This has evoked the criticism 
that roads have been given more importance 
than they deserve. It is overlooked that with 
the change from subsistence farming to produe- 
tion for the market, which has been taking place 
during the past 50 years or more, good communi- 
cations have become vital to the prosperity of 
agriculture. Railways, it is truce, carry the bulk 
of the produce of the country to market and 
factory but every ton of agricultural produce, 


both foodstuffs and raw materials whether 
produced near or far from a railway begins its 
journey on roads, It is true the increase in 
motor traffic has increased the importance of 
roads in India as elsowhere, but the rural people 
appreciate good roads as much as, if not more 
than, the car or truck drivers. 

History of roads ‘ 

The road system of India is very old. There 
are records of roads and wheeled vehicles from 
the earliest times. Excavations at Mahcnjodaro 
and Harrappa disclose regular road systems and 
carts not very different from the carts now in 
use in Sind, This was 5,000 years ago, In 


a 
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historic times we have records to show that 
roads were maintained by royal officers appointed 
for the purpose, Mile-stones were set up, 
rest houses were built at intervals, wells were 
dug to provide water for men and beasts and 
banyan trees were planted for shade. A similar 
system of road communication was maintained 
by the Mogul emperors, and many of their mile- 
stones still exist. Tavernier, the French 
traveller, who travelled in India in tho 17th 
century, considered travel in India quite 
comfortable. 

The foundations of the modern road system 
were laid in the first half of the 19th century 
when the metalling of road surfaces were intro- 
duced from Europe. The main trunk roads 
connecting the more important and commercial 
centres were constructed, metalled and bridged 
besides metalling the road surfaces of some of 
the ancient road systems. 

Improvement of roads—a belated duty 

But before our roads were perfected came the 
Railways in the middle of the 19th century. 
The main roads were somewhat neglected 
though some attention was given to roads 
which acted as feeders to the Railways. 

The importance of roads have definitely now 
been felt and Government is doing a belated 
duty in stressing attention on the improvement 
of our roads. 

Nobody will claim that the present road 
system of India is adequat: to the needs of the 
country, The total mileage of roads throughout 
the country is 345,000 miles of which only 
85,000 miles consist of metalled roads. In 
Orissa we are worse off. The total length of 
metalled roads in Orissa is 2,422 miles and 
unmetalled roads 2,781 miles. Of this length 
1,11} miles of metalled roads and 472 miles of 
unmetalled roads are directly under Government 
management, whereas the rest are under 
local bodies. The miserable condition of Local 
Body roads are too well-known. Even some 
of our Pubiio Works Department motalled roads 
can seldom be classed as all-weather roads. 
The chief draye-back is that bridges are too fow. 
Rivers frequently havo to be crossed by fords 
and cause-ways. Our roads become unreliable 
in the rainy season and therefore traffic is 
impossible. ‘Tho Madras Trunk Road is cut off 
on both sides of Cuttack by the Kathjuri and 
the Mahanadi rivers and the Jagannath road 
is cut at three places botween Cuttack and 
Puri. . 

Village roads 


Special problems arise in this country relating 
to the village. roads and that most important 
form of road transport—the bullock cart: All 
except a fraction of agricultural produce is 
earted from village by bullock carts. In post- 
war years trucks may t> some extent replace tho 
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primitive cart, but it is certain that for a long 
time the carts would continue to be our chief 
means of transport in the villages. A certain 
number of these carts belong to professional 
carters whose animals are fully engaged on 
transport work. But to a very large extent 
bullocks belong to the cultivators themselves 
who use them about their fields most of the 
time and only use them in “carting when 
produce is to be taken t& market. Tho bullock 
cart therefore is a most economical form of 
transport for the villagers. 

“Track-ways 

Unfortunately the bullock-cart is the most 
destructive form of traffic to road surfaces that 
man has over devised. The cart’s wooden 
wheels with the narrow iron rims make deep 
ruts in earth roads and cut up every known 
metalled surface except the expensive coment 
conercte. They greatly add to the cost of road 
upkeep and are ono of the major causes of bad 
road surfaces in India, They make the problem 
of improving the v roads all but insuper- 
able. The post-war engineers will have to find 
a solution to this problem. Que solution which 
is being tried out elsewhere isin the form of con- 
crete track-ways, two strips of cement concrete 
laid on a highly prepared surface placed at an 
appropriate distance for both bnllocks and cart 
wheels to proceed along them. Those track~ 
ways are very much more economical than the 
fully surfaced roads and where they have been 
tried they have been a success. 

Another proposed solution is the fitting of 
pneumatic tyres to bullock carts. The price of 
tyres in post-war syears may very likely be 
within reach of the average cartman, though 
his conservative ways and the difficulties of 
repairs in the villago may stand in the way of 
bidding a speedy goodbye to iron rimmed giant 
wheels. 

Returns on expenditure 

All these problems have to be faced boldly 
and solved with skill and foresight. The costs 
of the schemes are no doubt staggering, when 
compared with the niggardly pre-war annual 
road expenditure of six crores. Critics may do 
well to remember the saying of the American 
Road Engineer who said, “ You pay for roads 
whether you have them or not, and you pay 
more if you do not have them”. The real cost 
to India of inadequate and bad roads—in stifled 
commerce, in undeveloped industries, in ‘ wear 
and tear’ on the cultivator’s cattle—is 
immeasurable. 

The state may not derive any direct income 
from the roads, but the increased prosperivy 
resultant from an adequate road system, will 
in the long run indirectly bring in such returns 
as will fully justify the expenditure on achiev- 
ing it. 
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OUR VILLAGES SHOULD BE CLEANER. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF DISTRICT BOARD MEMBERS 


(Contributed ) 


The Brahmin, the Karan and such other high 
caste people look down upon the untouchable 
like the Mahar, Hadi orChamar. They do not 
touch him and cven his shadow pollutes them. 
Since Mr. Gandhi’s advocacy of the removal of 
untouchability fitful attempts are off and on 
made by political workers to bring home to the 
people the baneful effects of untouchability on 
the body-politic. But a politician’s efforts have 
their inherent limitations. From the very 
nature of things he cannot concentrate on social 
reforms, and his efforts are bound to be mis- 
interpreted by interested parties as a means to 
his end. 


Further, spectacular fraternising with the 
untouchable and token cleanings of the gutter 
are more likely to emphasise the difference bet- 
ween the touchables and untouchables than 
pring the two together. Fraternising to be whole- 
hearted and fruitful must be natural and the 
cleanings of the gutters and drains and sweep- 
ings of the streets must not be done with an eye 
on publicity, but as an item of daily routine. 


In this connection one is inclined to recall his 
past memory and say that though the Mahar 
was an untouchable his work*was not considered 
hateful or ignoble. It may now be a rare sight, 
but a few years back it was very common to seo 
old austere Brahmins sweoping the banks of 
ponds of used tooth-sticks, rags and filth without 
ever dreaming that such an act would pollute 
them. Ontho other hand these services were 
considered deeds of piety. 


Superficial observers have often branded the 
Indian particular about his personal clean- 
liness but devoid of the civic sense of keeping 
his surroundings clean. But the old-timer not 
longer ago than 30 years, used to sweep the 
street facing his house and often went beyond 
his limits to sweep whole streets clean. This 
type is gradually becoming extinet. The 
modern Babu, when he comes to the village, 
keeps himself aloof not only from the people of 
the village but from the very inmates of bis 
own house. He is particular about the tidiness 
of his own dress and is blind even to the filth 
around him in his own house not to speak of 
the street. 4 


In some villages the Mahar was allotted 
a piece of service land in return for which be 
was responsible to keep the streets and common 
places of the village clean. In other villages 
where this custom did not prevail villages 
contributed handfuls of rice per week or per 
month to the Mahar for this work. Now 
partly due to the unwillingness of the villager 
to part with a handful of rice for a work which 
he considers unncessary and partly due to new 
callings open to the Mahar in towns, he is not 
available for village conservancy. A8 a result, 
the village environment has grown very un- 
healthy indeed. 

One of the chief causes of the deterioration of 
the civic sense among the villagers is that no 
educated man now-a-days prefers to stay in 
them. Even the young boy who has got his 
Middle English pass certificate realises that he 
can have no avenues for employment if he sticks 
to the village. He leaves the village at the 
first opportunity. The same is the case with 
the uneducated but daring young man. He 
can earn more in industrial towns and does not 
care to rot in the paddy fields, Thus none 
excopt ignorant, useless and diseased people 
prefer to stay on in the village. Initiative for 
anything good is not expected of such material. 
The diseased wag their tongues to foment 
quarrels and the idle find easy money as false 
witnesses in law courts, 


The cumulative effect of all these is that ther® 
is no co-operation among the village people and 
itis very hard to induce the villagers to do 
anything for the common good 

Herein lies the work of the social reformer. 
Precopts are more likely to fallon deaf ears in 
the villages unless they are reinforced by 
unostentatious examples. 

It is not the intention of the writer to induce 
the educated young man to renounce the towns 
and come back to the villages. It would be 
enough if students of schools and colleges and 
workers at factories and Government offices 
remember in their holidays the villages they 
come from. These people are undoubtedly 
respected in their villages for their higher 
attainments and income. If they try to organise 
the people to observe clemontdry rules of 
conservancy they are sure to succeed. 


ee eee 
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Here again there is a danger to guard against. 
I remember the case of a young man who in his 
anxiety to make his village sanitary, exhorted 
the people to have their cow-dung pits as far 
from their houses as possible. He had persuasive 
talents. A row of pits were dug at the extreme 
end of the village—one for each house and tho 
villagers for full three months deposited their 
cow-dung in these pits. “The inevitable hap- 
pened. Cow-dung from one pit somehow got 
transferred into another and some of the pits 
were altogether stripped of all their deposits. 
Our young man was cut to the quick by the 
dishonesty of the rustics and has not since then 
thought fit to do anything for the good of his 
village. 


What is necessary is that one should start 
from the last rung of the ladder and push 
patiently on instead of launching ambitious 
plans at the outset. Cow-dung pits which are 
perhaps the dearest treasure of the village 
people should not be meddled with, Attempts 
may however be made with the advice of the 
District Health staff and the co-operation of the 
people themselves to make the pits as little 
insanitary as possible. 
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The first attempts may profitably be directed 
against people easing themselves very noar 
tanks, against allowing live-stock to be washed 
in tanks used by men and for conserving one 
of the tanks where wells do not exist for drink. 
ing water. The young menof the village may 
be formed into a committee to see that these 
are dono. Strict vigilance at the same time 
would have to be exercised by ‘the leaders of 
this movement to see ‘that these attempts at 
common good do not end in party feuds and 
litigation. 


Members of the District Board are the people 
who should take the initiative in these matters. 
And this initiative can only be taken if the 
District Board members cease to consider 
District Boards as political organisations. 
Legislative Assembly Members are the people 
meant to devote themselves to politics, but it is 
high time for District Board Members to realise 
that their chief and perhaps their only concern 
isto see that children of their constituencies 
learn their alphabets, roads are kept at a tole- 
rable state of efficiency and villages approach 
minimum sanitary standards. 


Food deficiency diseases 


Food deficiency causes _well-recognised 
diseases. They are also certain to lead to 
general ill-health, to increase greatly the suscep- 
tibility to many other diseases and to impair 
efficiency and well-being. 

In determining how far the absence of certain 
specific food factors leads to diseases the chicf 
difficulty is that it is seldom possible to observe 
in man the effects of one food deficiency in 
isolation, Food deficiencies are usually multi- 
ple and the interpretation of their effects is 
usually complicated by the presence of various 
infections. Some symptoms particularly those 
of a general nature occurring in the earlier 
stages of deficiency diseases may be charactori- 
stic of the lack of a particular food factor; at 
the same time it may also be the result of 
disease processes unrelated to the dietary. It is 
common knowledge that whereas lack of good 
food does sometimes lead to cholera, at other 
times inspite of good food and good generol 
health infection gives rise to cholera in an other- 
wise sound body. For this reason the correct 
interpretation of the facts is a matter of much 
difficulty. 

Again it #3 not always helpful or justifiable 
to translate in terms of human beings the 


results of experiments on animals, The only 
satisfactory approach to the subject is a careful 
compilation and analysis of a multitude of 
detailed observations on both men and animals, 

Nevertheless a considerable number of specific 
deficiency discases are now genorally recognised. 
Somo of these such as scruvy and beri-beri have 
been known for a considerable time. Others 
have been associated with dietetic deficiency as 
a result of recent experiment and observation. 
The subject still remains uncertain and new 
relationships between food deficiency and 
diseases have still to be discovered. It is _possi- 
ble, for instance, that tropical ulcers are directly 
associated with food deficiencies. Again, there 
is still considerable difference of opinion regard. 
ing the early signs and symptoms of deficiency 
diseases. While the later stages are compara. 
tively well recognised the early stages are likely 
to pass unnoticed. Lastly the effects of food 
deficiency are so far only considered in relation 
to the more obvious parts of the body such as 
the skin, eyes, teeth, mouth, bones and blood 
and little attention has been paid to their effect 
on tissues and organs which are more difficult 
of access or study. 
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With the above qualifications we may reproduce below the effects of malnutrition in giving 


rise to certain deficiuney diseases :— 
Lack of vitamins 
Vitamin A 


Vitamin B Group 


« B 
1 
» B 
2 
Vitamin © i a o 


Vitamin D 


Deficiency diseases 

AFPEOTIONS OF THE EYE 

NIGHT BLINDNESS 

KeraromMaLacia—A common cause of blindness 
India. 

IMPAIRED GROWTH 

Beri-BeRr 

Affection of the nervous system and blood cireula- 
tion—Legs become paralysod and heart weak. 
Loss of appetite. 

Sorpnuss of the mouth and tongue ; white patches 
or ulcers at the corners of the lips. 

Eye troubles 

Scruvy—which affvots teeth and gums and causes 
pain in the joints and painful swellings in diffe- 
rent parts of the body particularly in the region 
of the ankles. 

Rioxers--(in infants and children) 
(in adults, chiefly in women). 

In these diseases the bones become soft aud bent, 
so that the person often becomes a cripple. 

Toora pEcAY 


Osteomalacia 


SOME FOOD HINTS 


Something important besides flavour goes 
along with tomatoes :— 


This is a vitamin that prevents scurvy. We 
need a new supply of vitamin (© daily to 
maintain constant concentration of this vitamin 
in the system. 


Tomatocs contain vitamin A too. The 
* table given at another corner of this issae will 
show how important vitamin A is for the 
system. 


This rich fruit is very easy to grow and can 
easily be accessible to the poorest among us. 


It can be eaten both raw or 
recipes aro given below :— 


cooked, Some 


1. Tomato juice—-As heat destroys vitamin 
C tomatoes are best taken raw as a refresh- 
ing Pick-me-up. Smash or cut up tomatoes, 
strain the juice free from pips, add salt or 
sugar to taste. A little vinegar msy also be 
added by those that like it. 


2. Tomato sauce—Rub tomato pulp through 
sieve to free from pips. Season it with salt 
and thin with a little vinegar. It may then 
be best used as a sauce wii) meut, fish, ete. 


3. Tomato Chutney—-Tomato juice 1/2 sr; 
chopped onion 1/2 chatak. Pepper to taste. 
Salt or sugar to taste. Cooking fat 1/2 chatak. 
Flour one tablespooit. 


Simmer tomato juice, onion salt and pepper 
for about 10 minutes. Blend fat and flour. 
Stir into hot tomato mixture. Cook for 2 
minutes. It is now ready to be served. 


Vegetables for health 

Vegetables that give a very good supply of 
vitamins A, B and C are ladies-fingers, »pinach 
(Palang) cauliflower, cabbage, carro’ and lettuce. 

Vegetables are spleudid protective foods. 
When milk, egg, meat, etc., are so dear and 
not within easy reach we should all the more 
depend upon Yegetables, because greea vege- 
tables alone replace the essential vitamins and 
miner] salts of animal foods. 


Vegetables are essential for maintaining resis- 
tanve to illness for prevention of night blind. 
ness and constipation and for overcoming 
tiredness. They can make us fit, healthy and 
alert. They also contribute towards a good 
complexion and serve as a valuable supplement 
for milk for the growth of strong bones and 
teeth in children. 


WP RPRERSR LLDPE RRL DS alte aA 
Never throw away the outer leaves of 


green vegetables because they have 
better nutritional value thap.. | 


t 
a 
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Prohibition 
How vigorously the campaign agai:s* opium 


will be seen from the fact that 143 cases of 


7 is being carried out in the Balasore district 


opium smuggling were detected in the year 
1944-45 as against {14 in the previous year. 
In only 5 cases the persons involved were 
acquitted. 


Prohibition was introduced in the district in 
1939. Before the introduction of prohibition 
the opium consumption of the district was 
90 to 100 maunds per year. Now it is about 
27 maunds per year. Up to the 30th April 1939 
23,635 persons had hevn registered as addicts. 
According to the orders of the Provincial 
Government new addicts can only be registered 

\ after due scrutiny if they are above 40 years of 
age. 702 such addicts have been registercd in 
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This particular species was brought to Bala- 
sore by a man who was perhaps enamoured of 
its armoured back and the bifureated spoar-like 
horn on its head. After 5 years to-day they 
are everywhere in the town and appear to have 
declared war against the people. They devour 
plants, fruits and flowers, They have converted 
yvardens into deserts and have brought about a 
veritable vegetable famino in Balasore. These 
snails are no food, unlike other varieties which 
are regarded as a delicacy by the untouchables. 
The Balasore tribe are poisonous, There is no 
point in killing them too. If you kill one, >it 
multiplies millionfold. The common belief is 
that burning them too does not help to do away 
with them. Balasore people are only heJplessly 
discussing them. Our correspondent invites 
scientists to suggest means to do away with 
these harmful creatures. 


the meanwhile over and above the original 
number. Of the total number of addicts gat Ag Ng EH HM yg Hy HOHE eM 
(24,337), 4,429 were reported dead, 2,318 # Vegetable seeds 
surrendered their certificates and certificatesof = Arrangements have this year been made by 
5 or 6 persons were cancelled, At the eyd of FGovernmont to indent for various kinds of 
i the year 1944-45 the actuai number of addicts = vegetable seeds for supply to the cultivators at 
was thus reduced to 17,656 of whom 11,151 % 
were tegular and 6,405 irregular opium-tokers. f large qnantities cf seeds ata time, the cost, 
The verification of irregular addicts is done with § etc., at the wholesale rate will bs low and the 


the help of the thana officers, rural police, Union 
Presidents and the Excise staff. 


Coloured opium is issued in Balasore to 
differentiate it from the opium sold in the 
neighbouring States and the districts to help 
detection. 


District Board affairs 


Primary teachers under the District Board 
we arcnow having their stipends paid to them 
monthly instead of quarterly. Stipends are 
remitted to the toachers by M. O., the charges 
being mot from the District Fund. 


* Character rolls and service books are now 
maintained for the employees of the Board. 
The Board authorities are helping the couse 
of the Grow More Food Campaign by leasing 
out temporarily roadside lands to cultivators. 
Serious, attempts are being made to plant 
useful trees on road sides. 
Progress of the snails in Balasore Town 
The proverbially slow <snail has been 
very quick to multiply in the Balasore town. 
The first thing that is bound to catch the atten- 
tion of the new-comer is the sight of these 
snail moving carefreo in the streets of Balasore. 


Mayet gett gy PAM eg PM gg HEN 


Titi es iain cam Ll 


2 seeds also could be inado available. conveniently 
and in time. ‘he intending growers may 
purchase their requirements from the Distriot 
Food Production Officers of their respective 
districts, or the Agricultural Overseers stationed 
in each of the Police Stations of their areas. 
The seods will be sold ata subsidy of 10 per 
cent on the all-in-vost price. Cultivators are 
requested to avail of this opportunity in time. 
Smuggling of cloth no longer pays 

The enforcement staff of the Government of 
Orissa continue to keep a sharp eye on smuggling 
of cloth to places outside the province. The 
Police, specially the G.R. P., are actively co- 
operating in the detecting of such cases, All 
important railway stations of the province have 
been kept under watch and systematic searches 
carried out on the railway train and railway 
premises. A very large number of cases havo 
been detected, many of which have ended in 
convictions with heavy fincs on the seccused 
persons. Cloth worth many thousands of rupees 
has thus beeh recovered. 

Constant inspection of cloth shops is also being 
= carried out simultaneously. It has resulted in 
F several prosecutions for profiteering and other 
= malpractices. 

Atay gat Rg gy A MM Eg gag 


ag gy NHN NA Ogg OPA yg tg yt Hat APN yD] 
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ORIYA CANDIDATES FOR FOREIGN TRAINING 


The following ladics and gentlemen have been 
selected for foreign training in the United 
Kingdom or tho United States of America 
according as Government of India succeeds in 
getting seats for them. The subjects for higher 
education and training are given against the 
names of each sclected person. Besides the 
26 in the list the case of one other is under 
consideration. It has been provisionally 
decided that each candidate will get a stipend 
of Rs. 400 per month during the period of train- 


1, Education— 


(1) Mr. Brahmananda Misra 

(2) Mr. Brajabchari Patnaik 

(3) Mr. Banshidhar Samantrai ry 
(4) Mr. Baidyanath Rath. . 

(5) Miss Santilata Sahu .. 

(6) Miss Irene Lena Khan 


2. Technical Training — 


(7) Mr. G. Suryanarayana Row 
(8) Mr. Jaganmohan Patnaik 38 
(9) Mr. Birakishore Patnaik a 
(10) Mr. Sachidananda Das 
(11) Mr. Ananda Chandra Padhi 
(12) Mr. Brajabandhu Misra 
(13) Mr Brajabandhu Mohapatra 
(14) Mr. Prasanta Kumar Das 
(15) Mr. Profulla Uhandra Das os 
(16) S. Mamtaz Ali a 
(17) Mr. Hiranya Kumar Mohanty 
(18) Mr. Dilip Kumar Santra <3 
(19) Mr. Srinibas Sundar Das Sti 


3. Agriculture and Veterinary— 


(20) Mr. Brundaban Misra 
(21) Mr. Balavadra Misra... 
(22) Mr, Anantaram Panda 
(23) Mr, Biswanath Sahu ..- 
(24) Mr. Surendranath Bhoy 
(25) Mr. Urdhobo Patnaik. . 
(26) Mr. Ballav Narain Patro 


ing. Each is paid his passage to the place of 
his training and back to Orissa. The outward 
passage money of Rs. 800 and outfit allowance 
of Rs. 600 has also been sanctioned. for each 
candidate. 


All the persons on this list except No. 17 are 
fully sponsored candidates, i.c., besides the 
stipend, passage money and outfit allowance, 
tuition fees and other expenses in connection 
with their education will be met by Goverument. 


.. Advanced Physics 
Ditto 
Plant Physiology 
.. Education Science and Practice 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Electrical Engineering 
Ditto 

Mechanical Engineering. 
Applied Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 

-. Industrial Education 
Fuel Engineering 
Industrial Education 
Sugar Technology 

+. Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 

.. Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Pottery 


«+ General Agriculture 

+. Plant Breeding 
Entomology 
General Agriculture 
Horticulture 
Animal Genetics 
M.RB.C.V.S. 


‘ 
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Some of the candidates selected for foreign training 


A 


| 
1, Miss I.L. Khan; 2. Miss, L. Sahu; 3. Mr. B.Samantrai; 4. Mr, Baidyanath Rath; 65. Mr. Brahmsananda Misra 
Hl . 6,Mr.B.B. Misra; 7. Mr.B.N, Patra; 8. Mr.§.S,Des; 9 Mr. S.N.Bhoy; 
H 10, 8. Mamtaz Ali; 11,Mr.P. K.Das; 12. Mr. A. R. Panda. 
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From Here 
_ Giant Sky-scraper 


Accorrespondent has sent sone 
details about the Empire State Buil 
York which was recently damaz 
bomber crashed into its oighty-fifth Moor. 

Fifty-eight thousand tons of s'ecl, 10 million 
bricks, nearly three million square feet of wire 
mesh, two million cubic feet of limestone, 70,000 
cubic yards of conerete and 380 tons of 
aluminium went into the making of the building 
which has a volume of 36 million cubic feet. 

Tho first steel column was rected on April 7, 
1930, and by December 1930, tha steel frame 
was fully completed. The whole structure was 
completed one month earlier than the scheduled 
date. 

Contrary to news agency reports, the 102- 
storeyed Empire State Building is still the 
highest man-made stricture intie werld. It 
will, however, be eclipsed by the Palace of the 
Soviets which has not yet been completed, 
Soviet Palace ¢ 

The palace of the Soviets is being built near 
the Kremlin. It will be a mighty monument 
dedicated to Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

Tho idea—a colossal edifice of pillared con- 
crete crowned with 2 328-foot statue of Lenin 
in stainless stecl—-was first conceived 11 years 
ago. By 1929, the massive steel skeleton had 
been completed, But then war came and tho 
stecl was melted cown for guns and shells. 

When completed the Palace of the Soviets 
will be 1,364 feet high and New York's Empiro 
State Building (1,248 feet) will reach only to 
the statue’s midriff. 
Photographs taken at the fraction of a second 

It is now possible to take a photograph at the 
staggering speed of 1/100,000th of a second by 
means of a special now “ flash” that gives off 
a searcely noticeable blue light. It is claimed, 
that it is more powerfull than 40,000 50-watt 
lamps in its effect on photographie efficiency. 

Details pickod out by this new photographie 
“magic eyo” are vivid to a degree never 
achieved before, giving to any picture taken an 
almost stereoscopic effect. 

An American invention, the method is being 
experimented with in Britain. 

Peacetime applications without number are 
envisaged, especially in the exact recording of 
industrial tests applied to metals and other 
materials, while crime detection is expected to 
be aided considerably by means of the new 
photographic aid. Great developmonts aro 
expectod in the cinema. 


inte 


and There 


Tea Manufacture at Lower Cost 
New Process Evolved 


A revolutionary new process for manufacturing 
tra has been evolved by the Ceylon Tea 
Research Institute, effecting drastic reduction 
in manufacturing costs. 


The process was described as the simplest 
practicable method of prodycing fermented tea, 
which eliminates withering, rolling and grading 
presently so that manufacture is completed in 
two hours compared with the previous 24 hour.. 


The green leaf is reduced almost instantane- 
ously to pulp at the factory by passing through 
stainless stoel rollers and the fermentation thus 
initiated is complete in about an hour, while the 
pulp is then dried in an ordinary tea drier. The 
pulp ean be compressed into tablets. 

Liquoring qualities of this compressed tea 
have impressed tea-tasters who state that it is 
50 per cent stronger than normal, 

Use of Solar Heat 

Revolutionary use of solar heat for production 
of energy is reported from the Soviet Union. 
The first Soviet solar heat boiler is being built 
in Tashkent, capital of Uzbekistan. 

The boiler is expected to yield 120 kilo- 
grammes of steam per hour if installed above 
reflector. ‘These “helio boilers” as they have 
been christened should suit the Central Asiatic 
Republic which have ainple sunshine for three 
quarters of exch year. 

Penicillin Manufacture in India 

One hundred million units of penicillin will 
be produced every month by the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. Plant and equipment 
for the production on such a vast scale are being 
installed. The itute was the first in India 
to produce penicillin. 

The only college of its kind in India 

The United Services Pre-Cadet College, formerly 
known as the Kitchener College has recently 
moved down from Almorah in the Himalayas to 
Belgaum. The College trains potential candi- 
dates for commissions in the fighting services, 
who have been deferred by the Selection Boards. 
The system of pre-cadet training was begun in 
November last, as an experiment and the results 
have proved most encouraging. So far more 
than 100 candidates, once regarded not upto 
the murk for commission. have been accepted 
after training by the Selection Board and sont 
to the Officers Training Establishment. 
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It is intended that during 1915-46, ten thou- 
sand aeres of fallow or cultivable waste lands 
should be veelaimed. Suitable blocks of 20 to 
25 eres of land should be selected for roclama- 
tion and loans will be advanced cither to 
individual or groups of cultivators. Reclama- 
tion of small areas of five acres or moro will 
also be enco {. Loa ill be given to 
bonafide cultivator: : 
5 acres if such axsi is required by them 

2. Loan will be given not exceediag Rs. 100 
for the reclamation of each acre of fallow or 
cultivable waste land. Out of this, 25 per 
cent will be allowed as subsidy to those culti- 
vators who reclaim their londs within a period 
of 12 months from the date of the receipt of 
the loan and grow food crops on thom, The 
actral amount that may be required for recla- 
mation will vary according to the nature of the 
land and will be estimated by the enquiring 
officer before the loan is yranted. 

3. The loan will be issued for 3 years. 1b 
will be free of interest for the first year and 
will bear int rest at 34 per cent per annum 
for the subsequent twe years. ‘lhe whole 
amount of losn and subsidy will be given as 
loan in the first instance and subsidy will be 
deducted at the time of recovery subject to the 
conditions being fulfilled. If, however, the loan 
is not utilised for reclsmaiion, interest will he 
charged on the whole amount including subsidy. 

4, ‘The public are expected to take advantage 
of the concession and grow food-crops not only 
for themselves but in the interest of the country 
at large. This will give impetus to the Food 
Production Campaign and will make up the 
deficiency of food-stuffs of the country. 

5. There are a Kanungo and an Agricultural 
Overseer or sub-overseer in charge of caeh 
police-siation under the G. M. F. Scheme. 
Prescribed ap; lication forms are available with 
these officers. Application for loan for reclama- 
tion may be made through these officers to the 
officer in ebarge of cash loan distribution in 
each subdivision. ‘ 


Liberal Loans and Subsidies for 
Irrigation Works in connection 


with Grow More Food Campaign 
for 1945-46 


A sum of Rs. 10,05,000 has Lect allotted tinis 
year for loarts and stibsidies for minor irrigation 


Grow More Food Campaig 


Reclamation : 


works under the Grow More Food Campaign 
during 1945-46 under the following itoms :— 


‘ Rs. 
(D) Sinkinz of 500 pucea wells 

at Rs, 400 each... “..  2,00,000 
(2) Excavation of 500 new tanks 

at Rs. 1,000 cach se 5,00,000 
(3) Renovation of 500 old tanks 

at Hs. 100 each... se 2,00,000 
(4) Listallation of 220 iron moats 

at Rs. SOcach .. we 16,000 
(4) Installation of 200 Persian 

Wheels at Rs, 450 each 90,000 


Conditions of grants and subsidies 

The loan in all cases will be issued for three 
years It will be free of interest for the first 
year and will carry interest at the rate of 
3} per cent per annum during the subsequent 
two years, Ip all cases except moats and Persian 
wheele, 25 por cent of the loan will be treated 
In ease of mots and Persian wheels 
the subsidy will be 50 per cont of the loan, 
Moats and Persian wheels will be purchased 
and supplied by the Agricultural Department 
and their price will be treated as a loan to be 
recovered in cash. Subsidies will be deducted 
from the loans at the timé of recovery in case 
of those cultivators to whom the Joans were 
issued for any of the above purposes and who 
properly utilised the loans within 12 months 
of the reveipt of the loans. In other words 
those who complete their wells or tanks or 
install thoir moats and Persian wheels and grow 
food-crops on the lands commanded by them, 
within 12 months of the receipt of the loans 
will be entitled to the subsidy. ‘Those who do 
not complete the works or do not grow :ood- 
crops on thcir respective lands will be required 
to refund the entire amount with usual interest. 
They will not be entitled to get any subsidy 


* and interest in such cases will be charged from 


the date of receipt of the amount. 


Who can apply—These loans will be granted 
to individuals or a group of cultivators for 
growing food-crops on the lands commanded by 
these minor irrigation projects. The applicant 
ov applicants must possess an area of ten acres, 
five acres or two acres where excavation, renova- 
tion or sixking of wells respectively arc proposed 
to be taken up. 

Whom to apply—There is a Kanango iti each 
thana under the Grow More Food Scheme. 
Applications in the prescribed form may be 
made tothe Kanango of the arca. The forms 
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tice 
are available with the Kanango, Agricultural 
Overseers or sub-overseers stationed at thana or 
Firka Headquarters, 

Free Technical Assistance—Individuals or 
groups who receive these loans may freely 
obtain technica] assistance of the engineering 
staff of the Agricultural Department stationed 
in the subdivisional Headquarters. x 

Iron Moats and Persian wheels—The moa’ 
are big iron buckets designed to draw water 
from deep wells. These moats will be of use 
in the hilly districts of Sambalpur, Ganjam and 
Koraput. 

The Persian wheel is a device consisting of 
a series of buckets chained to a disc, moving as 
the disc moves. Both the moat and the Persian 
wheel are worked by bullocks. The Persian 
wheel can irrigate about 8 acres of land in 
15 days to a depth of 23” of water. 


Other facilities under the Grow 


More Food scheme 
Ammonium Sulphate 

As against a normal annual import of about 
3,000 tons of Ammonium Sulphate, a quota of 
only 1,070 tons has this year been allotted 
to this Province. After deducting the supply 
of over 350 tons to the Sugarcane Growers’ 
Co-operative Societies, there is left over a 
quantity of only 720 tons available for otier 
crops. According to tho instructions laid down 
by the Government of India, the fertiliser 
should be released for paddy in preference to 
other crops. Arrangement was made to 
import a quantity of 1,500 tons exclusively for 
paddy, but this quota has not been supplied to 
this Province as the time for manuring the 
paddy crop is far advanced. The fertiliser at 
the disposal of the Agricultural Overseers of the 
different districts is however being distributed, 
Cultivators are requested not to make 
unnecessary demands for Ammonium Sulphate 
unless essentially required by them. It will 
not be possible to meet individual demands in 
all cases unless the normal quota is received 
in full. 

Arrangements have been made to import a 
quantity of 800 tons of Ammonium Sulphate 
for the coming Rabi season and this quota is 
likely to reach the different districts by the 
end of September. The fertiliser is, however, 
expected to be received in increased quantities 
from January onwards, when the cultivators 
may receive larger supplies. . 


In order to meet the demand for potato seeds 
by the cultivators for extension of areas under 
the crop in the Province, Government have 
arranged to import 18,000 maunds of Patna and 
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2,000 maunds of Nainital potato seeds this 
year. Due to limited production and transport 
difficulties no seeds can possibly be imported 
from either Simla or Darjecling. The seeds 
will not be imported on Government account 
but through sclected importers for whom 
necessary permits and priorities will be arranged 
on application. . The dealers or importers must 
apply to the District Food Production Officers 
concerned stating details of quantities thoy 
intend to import and the names of the des- 
patching stations and destination points. No 
indent will be accepted for less than a wagon 
load of seeds. The dealers will be required to 
pay for and arrange for the importation on 
their own account but must soll the seeds under 
the direction and control of the Director of 
Agriculture. 

Paddy seedlings 

The Grow More Food Department this year 
made arrangements for raising paddy seedlings 
at the different Government Farms for supply 
to the cultivators of the flood-affected areas 
during the post-flood period. 

As there is no indication of flood so fat and 
the seedlings are ready for transplantation these 
will now be supplied to cultivators at the 
cost price. The cultivators are requested to 
apply for their requirements to the District 
Food Production Officers of the districts 
concerned. The cultivators may purchase their 
requirements from the Agricultural Overseers of 
the following Farms where the seedlings are 
availablo :— 


Cuttack Government Farm, Cuttack. 
Kujang Ditto Do. 
Jajpur Ditto Do. 
Balia Ditio Balasore 
Bhadrak Ditto Do. 
Puri Ditto Puri 
Pipili Ditto Do. 
Khurda Ditto Do. 
Wheat 


In order to supply their requirements to the 
wheat growers of the Province, Government 
have arranged to import a quantity of 3,000 
maunds of improved types of Pusa wheat seeds 
from Bihar. These seeds are intended for 
distribution to the cultivators for the #xtension 
of area under the crop. Pusa wheat has been 
found to be a better yielder than the local 
varieties. The wheat will be sold to the 
cultivators at an estimated maximum rate of 
about Rs. 20 per maund inclusive of Railway 
freight and all other charges, No loss or profit 
to Government is involved in the transaction. 
The seeds will be loaned out to the cultivators 
and the cost thereof will be recovered free of 
interest at the end of the harvest. 


t 
Food situation in Orissa 


Sambalpur 


Rice and paddy are easily available through- 
out the district. Prices have been well main- 
tained. Thore being no demand on Government 
supply of rice and paddy no Government con- 
trolled retail shops are functioning in this 
district, Procurement is going on briskly. 


Koraput 


The food situation is wholly satisfactory. 
Stocks are available everywhere and prices have 
been well maintained. Seven Government con- 
trolled retail shops are at present operating in 
Rayaghada and Gunupur talugs. 


Ganjam 


The food situation in general is good in this 
district also. A large number of Government 
controlled retail shops have been started in 
each of the taluqs. People get their supplies 
from these shops as well as from the individual 
stockists. It is reported that there is no keen 
demand on Government paddy or rice. 


Crop prospects of the present year were not 
very hopeful on account of scarcity of rains. 
During the fortnight there have been a few good 
showers in the district. 


Balasore 


The food situation of this district is in a 
much better position than last year. A few 
places of the Bhadrak subdivision reported 
shortage of stocks, Government controlled 
shops opened in the various centres of the sub- 
division have successfully met the requirement 
of the people. 


Puri 


A large number of Government controlled 
retail shops is functioning regularly and meeting 
the needs of the people. A sufficient reserve in 
the Government controlled retail shops, especi- 
ally in those situated in the out-of-the-way 

laces of the district, has been kept for emer- 
ency during the rainy season. 


Cubstack 


‘here is no scarcity of rice in the district 

- xcept ina few deficit areas affected by last 
rear’s flood. The flow of rice and paddy to the 
“hats of thege deficit areas is reported to haye 
completely dried up. All possible arrangements 
have been made to meet the requirement of the 
people of these areas. Surplus stocks in the 
mutassal aseas of the Cuttack district are being 
diverted to these deficit areas instead of being 


brought into the Cuttack town which is being 
fed by rice from other districts. The situation 
is being closely watched by the authorities. 


Weather condition in the district has remark- 
ably improved during the last fortnight. 


Orissa’s efforts to fight leprosy 


The British Empire Leprosy Association—a 
society which recently came of age deserves 
congratulation on its success in the struggle 
against one of the greatest afflictions of the 
human race. Not resting on its laurels, the 
society is still vigorously carrying on to work 
out its plan to exterminate leprosy within the 
British Empire. 


The leper is no longer the outcast of the Bible, 
and leprosy is no longer incurable. Dr. Earnest 
Muir, the world famous specialist, in the 
fight against leprosy found a way of destroying 
the bacilli, provided the disease was diag- 
nosed and treated in time. Ho developed the 
cure of this disease in India and Trinidad. Since 
then a@ new vista of hope has risen before the 
lepers, and by a well-thought-out scheme of 
propaganda, treatment and isolation, Leprosy 
Relicf Associations all over the British Empire 
are forging ahead to stamp out leprosy 
completely. 


There are about 20 lakhs of lepers in the 
British Empire, the majority of which, i-e., 
approximately 1,250,000 are in India. Orissa’s 
share of this total is considerable. The Orissa 
branch of the British Empire Leprosy Reliof 
Association has been carrying on its work for 
the last seven years and has just touched the 
fringe of the problem. The survey for leprosy 
has not yet been completed. Propaganda was 
held up dye to war conditions and, isolati¥n of 
infective lepers has not been very successful on 
account of the unwillingness of ignorant lepers 
to declare their disease. But the work has been 
begun on the right lines, and it is hoped that 
in the post-war years, the organisation will be 
better able to tackle the problem with the 
funds provided by the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, grants of the Provincial 
Government and generous donations of the 
public of Orissa. 


MORE PAPER FOR ORISSA 


The monthly allotment for Orissa of paper 
other than Kraft and Board paper has been 
raised from 65 tons to 65 tons. The Joint 
Paper Controller, India, has agreed to the 
Provincial Government's distribution programme 

. 


which has been given 9ffect to from Ist August 
1945. Aocording to this, programme Orissa will 
get every month 25 tons of paper from the 
Titeghur Paper Mills, 15 tons from the Bengal 
Paper Mills and 26 tons from the Indian Papor 


Pulp Co. This quantity is proposed to be 
distributed among the districts as follows :— 
Tons 
Cuttack sce oe Oh 
Balasore ws we ve 
Puri avg ot 7k 
Ganjam 10 
Sumbalpur a 
Koraput sé o 5 


It has beon arranged to supply the paper 
quota of cach district direct to the district 
headquarters from the mills. 
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Besides this 3 tons of Kraft paper and 2 tons 
of Board paper have boen arranged to be 
supplied by Mesars. Orient Paper Mills to Orissa. 


The supply of this paper is expected tq remove 
paper scarcity from the Province. Accumulation 
of paper with the wholesalers was reported from 
Puri and Balasore, District Magistrates of which 
have been requested to make immediate arrange- 
ments to clear off all accumulations. 


According to the scheme of supply of paper to 
the consumers, 30 per cent of the total supply 
has been allotted for free sale to consumers. 
The rest is to be sold on permits. 


Steps are also being taken for getting a supply 
of superior quality paper from North America 
for Orissa. 


Obtain anti-malarial drugs 


In view of the fact that the malaria season is fast approaching the public are advised to obtain 
anti-malarial drugs for the treatment of the disease. Anti-malarial drugs are available for sale at 


the price noted against each at all hospitals and dispensaries, private practitioners, 
druggists and also in controlled shops including the Civil Canteen at Cuttack. 


chemists and 


| 
Name of the drug Rees |e Remarks 
Rs. a. p. 


” 
Quinine Sulph sue he 
Mepacrine Dehydrochloride a } 


Quinine Dehydrochloride 


36 4 0(6 pies per dose | Solution form 


of 5 gr. 


20 tablets at a 


24 8 06 pies per tablet 
| time. 


1 t 


tioners wt Rs, 1-10-0 per box of 6 ampoules 
practitioners at 6 annas per ampoule. 
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Industry Department 
Manufacture of Hats 


In 1942 the Associated Agencies of Calvutta 
started a hat factory at Cuttack with a branch 
at Puri to produce hats for military require- 
ments. These factories were manned entirely 
by Bengali worke Attempts were made in 
Cuttack to train some Oriyas in the craft but 
for obvious reasons the desired training was not 
imparted. Subsequently when the said firm 
wanted to wind up ity activities, the Develop- 
ment Department took over the materials 
(fittings and cloths) and with a set of Bengali 
workers continued to produce hats for military 
requirements. After exceuting some war orders 
when the demand for military hats went down, 
the Civil Hats Factory was started with the 
object of training local people in hat manu- 
facture. This training continued for 24 years 
and during this period over 30 students were 
trained. 

The Civil Hat Factory is now located in 
Cuttack and is manned entirely by Oriya 
workers. Various patterns of hats are produced 
and supplied at very reasonable rate. The 
requirements of the Police, A. R. P. and other 
public organisations as well as those of the 
public at large are met by this institution. 
The factory is a going concern. 

With a number of workers trained in the 
methods of hat manufacture and with solapith 
available in large quantities in Orissa it is a fact 
demonstrated that hat making industry can 
work succossfully either as an organised industry 
or even a cottage industry. 

People who are interested in the manufacture 
of solapith hats can get all possible information 
relating to this industry from the Director of 
Development, Orissa, Cuttack. 


FISHERY 


From January 1945 the activities of the 
Fisheries Section under the Industry Department 
have undergone considerable expansion in view 
of the acute scarcity of the fish which has beon 
brought home to all sections of the community, 
rich or poor. ‘The Central Government have 
liberally subsidised the Grow More Fish Scheme 
in which there is provision for distribution of 
cash loans, yarn, hemp, boats, tar, sail cloth. 
etc,, on a subsidised basis to the murine fishermen 
and loans for clearing inland tanks 4rd free 
grant and 2/3rd repayable—free of . interest 
in three years. There is also provision for 
supply of cbeap fry at a nominal rate of Rs. 2 
per 1,000 departmentally, use of a pumping 
plant, nets, ete., to people desirous of taking up 
fish farming. 

The marine fishermen are now receiving duty- 
free salt in 12 Fish Curing Yards and 5 bales of 
yarn and 8 bales of hemp have already been 
distributed. Distribution is still going on. 


In spite of floods being unfavourable, more 
than 400,000 fingerlings have been distributed 
to specially constituted fish growers’ societics 
and the public who are independently takin 
up pisciculture. More than LvO tanks have 
been stocked so far. Fishermen of Cuttack who 
usually catch their own fry during the second 
flood found themselves without any fish fry. 
Their demands have been given priority of 
supply. Fry distribution is still going on and is 
likely to last till the end of this month. The 
demand for fry has been considerable and it is 
hoped that a major portion of it will be met. 
A punping plant of the latest design is available 
to the public on a nominal charge to get tanks 
dewatered for removing predacious fish thorou- 
ghly and quickly. Eight societies arc now in 
operation at Cuttack, Balasore, Salepur, Jagat- 
singpur, Kujang, Pipli, Jajpur and Kendrapara. 
Fry distributi+n centres have been ocated at 
Cuttack, Lakhannath, Sambalpur, Kulsahi, 
Jagatsingpur. Jajpur, Kenduapatna and Pipli. 
This scheme gives a good opportunity to the 
public to take up fish enlture in their tanks 
particularly in the area where a society is 
functioning. Each society is in charge of a 
departmental Supervisor, thus relieving the 
owner of his responsibilitigs toa great extent. 
It is therefore urged that the public should 
come forward and utilise to the full the privileg- 
conferred by the Central and the Provincial 
Goveruments. 


Best Coinage Design 
Competition 
Rs. 2,000 prize offered to best design 


A prize of Rs. 2,000 will be given to the artist 
whose coinage designs are cousidered best and 
accepted by the Finance Department. This is 
in connection with the recoinage programme of 
the Government of India in the post-war period 
and relates to the decimal system of coinage 
now under consideration. For purposes of the 
competition it should be assumed that tho 
coinage will be decimalised, although that issue 
has not yet been decided. 

Designs are required in respect of the pro- 
posed 1, 2.5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. Their shapes 
and sizes should correspond to the pre-war half- 
pice, the square-shaped half-anna, the seallopped 
shaped anna, the square-shaped two-anna piece 
and the quarter rupee and hult rupee pieces, 
respectively. 

The Committee, which will consider the 
designs submitted, will consist of th» Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India, the Secretary of 
the Finance Department, the Mint Masters of 
Bombay and Calcutta and the Principals of two 
Art Schools. 
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: Lord Wavell’s Broadcast - 


Early Self-Government for India envisaged 


Lord Wavell has broadcast the following 
message after his return from London on the 
Political future of India : 

The following is th: text of the Viceroy’s 
broadcast : 

“ After my recent discussions with His 
Majesty’s Government in London, they autho- 
tised me to make the following announcement : 

“As stated in the yracious speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament, His 
Majesty’s Government are determined to do 
their utmost to promote in conjunction with the 
leaders of Indian opinion the early realisation of 
full Self-Government in India. During my visit 
to London they have discussed with me the 
steps to be taken. 

“An announcement has already beon made 
that elections to the Central and ‘Provincial 
Legislatures: so long postponed owing to the 
war, are to be held during the coming cold 
weath-r, Thereafter His Majesty’s Government 
earnestly hope that’ ministerial responsibility 
will be accepted by political leaders in all 
provinoes. 

“Tt is the intention of His Majesty’s Guvern- 
ment to convene as soon as possible a consti- 
tutior-maxing body andas a preliminary step 
they have authorised mo to undertake immo- 
diately after the elections, discussions with 
r-presentatives of the Legislative Assemblics in 
the provinces, to ascertain whether the proposals 
contained in the 1942 declaration are acceptable 
or whother somo-alternative or modified scheme 
is preferable. Discussions will also be uuder- 
taken with the representatives of the Indian 
States with a view to ascertaining in what way 
they can best take their part in the corstitution- 
making body. 

“ His Majcat{"s Government are.proceeding to 
the consideration of the content of the treaty 
which will require to be concluded between 
Great Britain and India. 

“ Duriur these preparatory stages the Govern- 
ment «f India must be carried and urgent 
economic and social problems must be dealt 
with. Furthermore, India has to play her full 
part in working out the new world order. 

His Maj-sty’s Governwent have therefore 
further suthoris d me as soon as the results of 
the provincial elections a e published, to take 
steps to bring into being an Executive Council 
which will have the support of the main Indian 
parties ’’, 

That is the ond of tle announcement which 
His Majesty’s Goverment have authorised mo 
to make. It means a great deal. It moans 


that His Majosty’s Government are determined 
to go ahoad with the task of bringing India to 
Self-Government at the earliest possible dato. 
They havo as you can ell imagine a great num- 
ber of most important and urgent problems on 
their hands, but despite all their pre-occupations 
they have taken time, almost in thoir first days 
of office, to give attention to the Indian prob- 
lem, as one of the first avd most important. 
That fact is a measure of the earnest resolve of 
His Majesty’s Government to help India to 
achieve early Solf-Goverament 


The task of making and implementing a new 
constitution for India is a complex and difficult 
one, which wili require goodwill, co-operation 
and patience on the part of all concerned. We 
roust first hold election so that the will of the 
Indian electorate may be known. It is not 
possible to undertake any major alteration of 
the franchiso system. This woud delay 
matters for a! Joast two years. But we are 
doing our be t to revise the existing electoral 
rolls efficiently. After the elections, I propose 
to hold discussions with representatives of those 
elected, and of the Indian States to determine 
the form which tho constitution-makiag body 
should take, its powers and procedure. Tho 
draft declaration of 1942 proposed a method of 
setting up a coustitution-making body but His 
Majesty's Government recogaisc that, in view 
of the great issues involved and the delicacy of 
the minority problems, consultation with the 
people's representatives is necessary before the 
form of the constitution-making body is finally 
determined, 


Tho abovs procedure seoms to His Majosty’s 
Government and myself the best way open to 
us to give India the opportunity of deciding her 
destiny. Weare well aware of the diffi ulties 
to be overcome but are determined to overcome 
them. I can certainly assure you that the 
Government and all sections of the British 
people are anxious to help India, which has 
given us so much help in wiuning this war. 
I for my.part will do my best, in the service of 
the peopl» of Indiv, to help them to arrive at 
their goal, and [ firmly believe that it can be 
done. 


It is now for Indians to show that they have 
wisdom, faith and courage to determine in 
what way they can best reconcile their diffsr- 
ences andhow their country can be governed 
by Indians for Indians. , 
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Treaty to be signed with India 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Attle, 
announced in a broadesst the same night (19th) 
the British Guvernment’s intentions regarding 
India : 


“Tho King’s-spocch at the opening of the 
new Parlizmont contained this passage: ‘ In 
accordxace with the promises alroady mado to 
my Indian peoplos, my Government will do 
their utmost to promote, in conjunctio 
leaders of Indian opinion, varly realizs 
full self-government in India .” 


 Tmmnediately after assuming office, Gover). 
ment turaed its attention to Indian affairs and 
invited the Viceroy to come home in order to 
review with him the whole situation. economic 
and political, These discnssions have now 
concluded, and the Viceroy has returned to 
India, and has made an anaouncement of 
policy. 


“ You will romomber that in 1942 the Coali- 
tion Government made a Draft Declaration for 
discussion with Indian leaders, comimonly 
known as the Cripps Offer. 


“Tt was proposed that, immediately apon 
cessation of hostilities, steps should be takon to 
set up in India an clectod body charged with 
the task of fran new Constitution for 
India. Sir Stafford Cri took that offor to 
India, but it was nnforte ly not accepted 
by leaders of Indian political parties ; the 
Governmont is, however, acting in accordance 
with its spirit and intention, 


“ The first stop necessary is to got, as soon as 
may be, as demoer representation of the 
Indian peoplos as possible. War has in India, 
as in this country, prevented clections being 
held for w long time, and the Contre! and 
Provincial Logislatures must now be ronewed. 
Thorefore, as has already been announced, cloc- 
tions will be hold in India in the eoming cold 
weathor. Electora! rolls are being rovisod as 
complotely s&s time jermits, and overything 
possiblo will be done to ensure free and fair 
election. 


“The Viceroy has today made known our 
intention to follow up tho election by positive 
steps to set up a Constituent Assembly of elected 
Indian representatives, charged with the task 
of framing a new Constitution Government has 
authorized Lord Wavell to undertake pretiminary 


r 


discussions with representatives of the new 
provincial legislatures, as soon as they are 
elected, to ascertain whether the proposals of 
the Getpos offer are acceptable as they stand, 
or whother some alternative or modified, scheme 
should be preferable. Discussions will also take 
place with representatives of Indian States. 


“Government has further sthorized the 
Viceroy, as an int-rim measure, to take steps 
after the olections to bring into being an 
Executive Council, having the support of the 
main Indian parties, in order that India may 
deal herself with her own social and economic 
problems, and may take hr full part in working 
out a new world order. 


“The broad definition of British policy 
towards India contained in the Declaration of 
1942, which hod the support of all parties in 
this country, stands in all its fullness and 
purpose. This declaration envisaged the 
negotiatio. cf a treaty between the British 
Government and the constitution-making body. 
Government is giving immediate consideration 
to the contents of such a treaty. It can be said 
here that in that treaty we shall not seek to 
provide for anything incompatible with the 
interests of India. No one who has any 
acquaintance with Indian affairs will under- 
estimate the difficulties which will have to be 
surmounted in the setting up and smooth 
operation of « constitution-making body. 


“Still greater is the difficulty which will face 
the elected representatives of the Indian people 
in seeking to frame a Constitution for a great 
continent containing more than 400,000,000 
human beings. 


‘During the war, India’s fighting men have 
in Europe, Africa and Asia played a splendid 
part in defeating the forces of tyranny and 
aggression, Victory came through unity and 
through the readiness of all to sink their 
differences in order to attain the aupreme object — 
Victory. I would ask all Indians to follow this 
great example and to join together in a united 
effort to work out a Constitution which the 
majority and minority communities will accept 
asa just and fair constitution, in which both 
the States and the Provinces can find their place. 
The British Government will do their utmost to 
give every assistance in their power, and India 
can he assured of the synipathy of the British 
people.” 
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His Excellency thanks Sambalpur 


Speech delivered by H. E. the Governor of Orissa at Sambalpur 


ProrLy or SamMBaLPus, 

During the last four and a half years in the 
course of my visits to. Sambalpur I have 
addressed quite a number of meetings, some at 
headquarters and some at other centres. On 


_ the oceasion of my first visit it was in this fine 


and attractive Victoria District Hall that we 
had our meeting. There is nothing remarkable 
in the coincidence that my first public meeting in 
Sambalpur and to-day’s mveting are both being 
held in this building. Nevertheless arising from 
the dates of those two occasions there is a 
coincidence that is worth mentioning. My first 
visit to you, when I came to renew past associa- 
tions with my own old district, took place in 
December 1941. The Japanese had just made 
their treacherous and savage attack on Pearl 
Harbour and the war begun by the Axis 
powers in Europe had spread to the Pacific. 
Tremindetl you then that the war had become 
in the fullest sense a world war in which the 
fortunes of mankind were at stake. I also 
warmed you that it would be foolish to under- 
estimate the armed strength of Japan. So 
much then for what I said to you ,in December 
1941. 

Four years after 

It is now very nearly four years since that 
date and Tam again speaking to you here 
in this Victoria District Hall. These four years 
have been years of hard and bitter struggle, 
but the end has come at last and the armed 
strength of the Japanese which they threw 
against us in 1941 is now no more. It has 
been finally and completely destroyed. Their 
forces have everywhere Jaid down their arms. 
Once the United Nations had time and oppor- 
tunity to mobilize their resources, Germany 
in the West and Japan in the Kast could not 
stand against them. The last of the aggres- 
sors has now been thrown down and our 
Victory is complete. 

In this terrible war immense suffering has 
been caused. All the great nations are fully 
determined that go far as it is humanly possible 
this should be the last of these wars and that 
war-lords and war-mongers shall not again be 
able to plot and to plan against the peace and 
happiness of mankind, Victory has brought us 
peace and we most earnestly pray that it may 
be an enduring and lasting peace and that future 
generations may not suffer again those hideous 
experiences which war brings in its train. There 
is also the hope that even *if human nature does 
not change these, new and terrible scientific 
discoveries such as the atomic bomb and rockets 
and so forth may by the extravagance of their 
lethal effect themselves make war obsolete and 
out of date. * 


Sambalpur’s part 

Throughout these* war years Sambalpur has 
played a prominent part in our war effort and 
I take this opportunity to express to you my 
warmest gratitude for the support you have 
given to me and to my Government. Tho 
¢o-operation of all classes of thiy district in the 
procurement of rice, particularly during the 
difficult period of distrass in 1943. is something 
which can never he forgotten. It is not too 
much to say that ihe help given from the 
Sambalpur district saved the situation both for 
ourselves: and for our neighbours. I am 
extremely grateful to you also for your geno- 
rous contributions to the War Fund in which 
this district has frequently stood at the very 
top of the list, and for your support to the 
Savings Drive. Remember that the need for 
savings does not end with the war, so I hope 
you will continue to help the Govcrument and 
yourselves by wise investmont, particularly in 
Savings Certificates. Fortunately you were not 
troubled for long with the need for A. R. P. 
precautions, but when they were necessary you 
took the matter up with great keenness and 
established a sound and cificient organization. 
Controls to continue 

It would be tco much to hope that now the 
war is over there would be an immediate auto- 
matic reversion to normal conditions. We must 
recognize that it will take a long time before 
things really settle down. Controls will not be 
retained any longer than they are needed, but 
controls of food and controls of cloth could 
certainly not be dispensed with in present 
conditions without very grave danger. I hope 
that you will give me your help in explain- 
ing this to thuse who may have failed to realize 
the importance of these controls. 
Deadlock to disappear 

Now that peace has come to us we must make 
the most of the great opportunities it offers. 
In the political or constitutional field we have 
great expectations that the deadlock which no 
one wants may soon disappear and that normal 
political lifs will be shortly resumed. As you 
know, it is intended during the coming cold 
weather to hold elections, both for the Central 
Assembly and for our Provincial Assembly. 
There have been criticisms that our provincial 
rolls, which were last revised in 1941 and 
finally published in January 1942, require to be 
brought up to date, We have not been able to 
undertake the preparation of a completely new 
roll which is an extremely lengthy and compli- 
cated business but we have so amended our 
rules as to give full opportunity for any qualified 
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enquiries, which have been andertaken, will 
serve both the short-range and the long-range 
objectives. I hope that, as a result of these 
enquiries and invostigations, supplemented by 
any criticisms and suggestions that the Central 
Food Advisory Council may have to make, the 
Planning Adviser will beable to give us as 
accurate an idea as possible of the prevalent 
standards of food consumption and nutritional 
conditions in different parts of the country, 
with special refersice to the vulnerable classes 
and low income groups, of the steps already 
taken by different Provintial Goveriments to 
tackie the problem of under-nutition and 
mal-nutrition, and of the effects of war on the 
standards of food consuniption in different 
regions and by diffcrent classes; and, finally 
that he will be in a position to make concrete 
proposals for x playned food economy which 
will help ud towards attvining, our ultimate 
objective. 


Development of food industries 


There is one aspect of foo planning, failin:: 
outside the scope of the Planning Adviser's 
enquirios, which roquires our earnest attention 
at this stage, numely, the planning and develop. 
meut of food industrics. That food industries 
can help thy conservation of seasonal surpluses 
for their economic dispos:.] throughout the year 
anc that food industries have a definite place 
in the improvement of the diet of our country, 
can hardly be questioned. During the war, the 
Food Department have had to undertake food 
processing on a scale and with a ranyo of items 
unknown in the country before, The questions 
that now arise are which of the industrios 
developed in war-time should be helped to 
continue in the post-war period, what new 
industries sould by encourasd, and for what 
new industries should the Govermment of Lidia 
themselves or the Provincial Governments take 
responsibility { The de,artmental ideas on 
these questions have been set forth in the 
memorindum circulated to the members. 
I would welcome constructive suggesticns and 
criticisms on the subjuct sv that we may Le able 
to frame a policy Which will be in tie best 
interests of the country. 


Relaxation of focd controls 


‘Lhe sccon and the more urgent ‘probk ms to 
which wo must immediately address ourselves 
is tbe future of food controls in the country. 
Speculation in the matter hes already found 
expression in the Pices and f find that my 
friend Sir Machorao Deshpande has sent in 
x resolution, which he wishes to move, asking 
fer the wbolition or relaxation of the existing 
controls so that by the end of 1945 at the lates 
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trade will be free and visrestricted as it was 
before the war. d public specula- 
tion in the matter is likely to have ai unsettling 
effoct on food administration in the country, it 
is desirable that the Government of India 
should decide on their general policy in the 
matter for the loigest period for which condi- 
tions can be foreseen at’ the moment, say until 
the end of 1946, and announce the same in as 
clear and definite terms as possible, and as soon: 
as possible. Your views would be most helpful 
in formulating our policy. May 1 pose the 
question in this way ? Do we foresee, in the 
immediate future, such conditions in the conntry 
as will make it unnecessary for the cxsentials: 
ot the present controls to continue? The main 
factors which led to the breakdown of food 
administration in the country in 1943, as yem 
will remember, were tho cessation both of tir 
import of rice from Burma arid of the possitalicy 
of the free import of wheat from Overseas, the 
i y of the trade functioning ia conditions 
sity to bring about equitable distribution 
of available cupplies, and the shortage of trans- 
port. within the country which no longer 


admitted of cross-moveme-its, a device used in: 
ging abont parity of prices. 


normal times for brin 
The present control over the food situation iim 
the country has been achieved by ccaseless 
endeavour during the last two Years on the part 
of the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments. Should we risk a return of those 
chavtic conditions by relaxing or abolishing 
controls before we have established a common 
plan of action agreed between the Centre, the 
Provinces and the States with reference to the 
actual conditions which are 
tho immediate future ? So far as T can see, the 
conditions which led to the introduction of the 
Basic Plan with its attendant controls will have 
to continue without any muterial change at 
least till the end of 1946. The 
tion in 1946 is not likely to be less difficult, than: 
in 1945. Tho devastated coustries in Europe 
will need food in large quantities from oulside,, 
While there is a prospect of rice being avuilab) » 
for export from Burma and other Far Easte.rn 
countries like Siam and Indo-China in 1946, the 
quantities offered for export, so far as our 
present information goes, are likely to be xmall 
compared with those in pre-war times i and in 
any case, theré will be other countries, which 
owiiig to the devastation caused by the war or 
their normal dc pendence on imperts fry 


likely to prevail in 


r € ‘om these 
areas, will be strong claimants along with India 
to whatever is available for export. May I say 

in this connection, that I , 


shall spare no effort 
to sve that India’s natural claims on Burma 


ries are put forward with tho utmost Vigour 
anc emphasis ¢ I shall try my level best. te 


world food situa. . 
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secure as much of ‘Burma rice as possible, but 
the decision is not in the hsuds of the Govern- 
mert of India; and it will be only prudent to 
plan on tho basis of a smaller quota than we 
would like for the immediate future. Again, it 
must be within your knowledge that the 
monsoon his not been quite satisfactory this 
year in the nocth-east:ra region, particulorly in 
Western Bongal, Northern Bihar and some 
districts of Orissa. The outturn of rie in 
1945-46 in this vegion, it is therefore feared, 
will bo below normal. In these cireumstancys, 
the frod situation in India in 1946 will need the 
utmost vigilance un the part of the administra- 
tions, In my view, therefore, the present con- 
trols with regard to procnrement, distribution, 
moveinnt, prices and rationing can be relaxed 
in 146 only wt ths risk of a serious breakdown. 
I may mention hore that the Famine Enquiry 
Commission haye examined this question in some 
detail in their Final Report Lam sorry that 
ithas not heen possible to make copies of that 
Report available to you befove this Me-ting, but 
you will be interested to know that the Com- 
mission have «xpressed the view thav Ure Food 
Department should continuo its administration 
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aloig with the various controls as at present 
during th» first stage of the tran.ition period, 
which will begin when substantial imports of 
rice are available from “Burma. It is, however, 
not our iutention to follow a static policy in the 
matter. Lam aware of the keen desire on the 
part of sections of the public for the terminition 
of these controls and I shall not have thom 
maixtained for one minute longér than they are 
absolutely nevessary. ‘Bat controls cannot just 
be switched on and off lightly. ‘There will have 
to be an orderly and co-ordinated policy of 
relaxation, and care must be tiken at every 
stage to sco that no repetition of the chaotic 
conditions of 1943 is allowed to occur. In this 
matter, it is essential to earry Provincial 
Governments with Ceatral policy. I am, there- 
fore, contemplating the setting up of a Clom- 
mitteo, similar to the FKoodgrains Po icy 
Commnittex, composed of represeititives of 
Provinces, Statss, producers, consumers, and 
traders, to examine the whole question of 
relaxation of controls and to formulate a pro- 
gramme of action which can be the basis of 
Governmen;s policy ia the immediate post-war 
period. 
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The State should recognise its ultimate respon- 
sibility to provide food for all. Within the last 
104 yoars Governments in India havo accepted 
the duty to prevent widespread death from 
famine bat the further obligation of taking 
every possibls etep not only to prevent starva- 
tion, but (o improve nutrition and create a 
healthy and vig»rous population has not yet 
been fally recognised and aczcpted. This is the 
main principle affirmed by the Famine Inquiry 
Commission in their Final Report released to 
the Pross the other da; 
Tre first pact of the Report entitled “ Report 
on Bengai ” puwtished in May i945, bad dealt 
with the Bengal famine in its different aspects. 
The Final Report surveys the food problem of 
india as a whole and sugvests the linos of a food 
. Policy designed to prevent famines in future and 
to improve the diet of the people for a better 
standard of health, 
Short-Term “Aspect of the Problem 
+ Dealing with the short-term aspscts of the 
bndian food prudi-m, the Report states that 
before the war India was not self-sufficient in 


Famine Inquiry Commission’s Final Report 
State Responsibility to provide Adequate Food 
Gradual Transition from War to Peacetime Controls 
How to Improve Nutritional Standards 
Recommendations on Land Tenure Systems and Agricultural Economy 
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eereals ; a small exportable surplus of wheat was- 
offset by large imports of rice. Cortain Pro 

vinees mainly the Panjab, Central Province and 
Berar, Sind, Orisss aud Assam were net 
exporters of cereals while others Bengal, Bihar, 
United Provinees, Madras, Bombay and North- 
West Frontier Province were net importers. 
The available statistical information relating to 
the size of these surpluses and deficits is set 
forth. The Report describes the effects of the 
loss of imports from Burma and seasonal condi- 
tions on the supply position in 1943 and explains 
the food problems which faced Provincial and 
Indian State administrations and tho measures 
taken to deal with them. 

The Cemmission do not consider the results 
achieved by th» *‘ Grow More Food ” campaign 
during the t-vo yours 1942—14 t» have been 
spectacular ax the main requisites for a large 
increase in agrivultural production were absent, 
namely, an improved wter-supply and an 
increaso in the supply and of taunures and 
fertilizers. The néed for laying down a clear 
agricultural policy and providing administrative 
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machinery for its execution is emphasised, and 
it is rec -mmended that the ‘ Grow More Food ” 
campaign should be continued with undiminished 
vigour. . 

Food Administration during the War 

Reviewing the system of procurement and 
distribution in force in different Provinces of 
India and the special problems presented by 
certain aspects of the prevailing system, the 
Commission express the view that the only 
satisfactory system of pfocurement and distribu- 
tion is that of complete monopoly and recom- 
mend that administrations should aim at intro- 
duction of complete monopoly schemes, but hold 
that such schemes are not a practical proposition 
ix Bengal, Bihar and the permanently settled 
areas of Orissa and Assam, and in arcas enjoy- 
ing an assured surplus, schemes of full 
monopoly are unnee ‘ 

The Report emphasis:s the need for adequate 
grain storage accommodation and recommends 
that all administrations which stock grain on 
any considerable scale should entrust their 
storage problems to fully qualified technical staff. 

On the problem of tho quality of foodgrains, 
the view is that it cannot be completely solved 
until there is in each Province w reliable agency 
competont to test and inspect all fvodgrains 
under the control of the Government. 

Governments are rocommended to requisition 
stocks from large producers and traders where 
grains are held back in the hope of higher 
prices. 

On the goneral level of prices of foodgrains 
in India, the Commission’s view is that they 
are highly compured with the world level, but so 
Jong as supply of consumer goods docs not 
become more plentiful and cheaper and imports 
of rice are not once again available, the present 
to hold prices at about their present 
s is the correct course to follow. 

The Report emphasises the neod for accurate 
statisties of acreage and yield of crops, and 
makes suggestions for improvement in methods 
both in the temporarily-settled and permanently- 
settled Provinces. 

The need for imports 

The Commission consider that India is still 
in nocd of imports owing to tho growth of 
population, a higher per capita consumption by 
the povror classes itation and the require- 
and emphasises the 
neod for building a Central reserve of 500,000 
tons of foodgrains from imported wheat. 
Relaxation of focd contro! measures 

The return to normal conditions, states the 
Report, must be a gradual, regulated and 
co-ordinated process, otherwisc the chaotic 
price and supply conditions which prevailed in 
many parts of the country in 1942-43 might 
vecur. 
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The organisation of food administratiqn 
during the transition period should be designed 

t with @ view to securing the most oxpedi- 
tious return to pre-war conditions but so that 
it can evolve into a system of regulation of 
prices in normal times. Tho Commission 
visualize the transition period as commencing 
with the arrival of the first shipmonts of rice 
from Burma in appreciable quantities. Its 
duration will depend on a number of factor 
the more important of which are the followin; 

First, the imports of rice from Burma should 
increaso until they can bridge the gap between 
production and consumption in India. Second- 
ly, transport conditions in India should return 
to normal, that is, the need for restrictions on 
movement of rail, steamer and coastal shipping 
should disappear. Thirdly, the present world 
shortage of food as well as shipping should no 
exist; and fourthly, demobilisation 
should have been completed. It is clear, 
therefore, that the process is bound to take 
several years 

Its probable duration is unpredictable, but 
it may- last until 1951-52. During the first 
stage of this period, it should be possible to 
secure the diminution and oventual ¢limina- 
tion of wide price disparities existing in 
different parts of the country. The Commission 
consider that a price level of 240 per cent of 
the average of the 5 years ending 1938-39 
broadly represents the target price level to be 
pursued, at the ond of the first stage of the 
transition period. Concurrently with a reduc- 
tion of prices, more stringent forms of food 
controls such as total procurement, levy schemes 
(including rationing in rural areas) and other 
system of’ monopoly purchases from . the 
producer should be withdrawn, In the opinion 
of the Commission, by the end of the first stage 
of the transition, the functions performed by the 
Central Government would continue to be 
performed without any alteration. The Basic 
Plan would continue to be in operation, trade 


would be operating under a licence, procure-. 


ment schemes would be based on purchases 
from the local trade and only the large cities 
would be subject to rationing. In general, 
local food administration in all parts of India 
would present characteristics of food adminis- 
tration in the Punjab at present. 

During the second stage of transition tho 
main problem would be the co-ordinated 
removal of cordons round Provinces and States 
and the re-transfer of responsibility for distri- 
bution of supplies from Government agencies 
to the trade, Effective methods for preventing 
the price level from falling below a pre-deter- 
mined minimum should be perfected at this 
time, and during this stage the price level should 
not exosed 240 per cent of the pre-war level nor 
fall below 180 per cont of the pre-war level. 


= 


“ suggest that the population might reach 
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A special need for regional co-ordination will 
arise in the circumstances of the transition 
period and the establishment of Regional Food 
Councils consisting of representatives of the 
Governments of Provinces and Indian States ts 
recommended. Their function would be to 
advise Provincial and State administrations on 
the steps to be taken to secure the co-ordinated 
removal of cordons, the maintenance of supplies 
through inter-provincial and State-wise trade, 
the execution of a common price policy and the 
fulfilment of tho All-India Basic Plan. 

The establishment of a permanent and re- 
eognised machinery for co-ordination of food 
administration at the Centre as well as in 
Provinces and States is stressed. This perma- 
nent organisation might be an All-India Food 
Council, as the common organisation for the 
co-ordination of the activities of Governments 
in framing and executing a common food policy 
for the country. 

The existing organisation of the Food Depart- 
ment, states the Report, will have to continue 
during the period to perfirm functions sub- 
stantially of the same character as that at 
present. In«ue course it might be convenient 
to constitute a single Department of Food and 
Agriculture, whose functions would be limited 
to these two subjects only. 


The Problem of Population 

After analysing the various factors conecried 

with the growth of population, the Commission 

a0 
millions in 20 or years time and ave of the 
opinion that whatever success in inert od 
production can be achioved, ar ultimate decrease 
in the rate of population is not only desirable 
but necessary. One way of reducing muonbers, 
the Commissio observe, is by migration. 
“Within the Commonwealth and the Empire 
there arc regious which are sparsely populated 
and need additiona! population for development. 
The war has emplosised the need for mutual 
assistance «mong ail peoples within the Common- 
wealth and the Hmpire and we look forward to 
the day not only when India will be a self- 
governing and cqual partner in the Common- 
wealth, but also when her sons, who have fought 
beside other peo: es of the Commonwealth and 
Empire in the cause of freedom in the present 
war, and their descendants, will be able to 
emigrate as colonists, entitled to the full rights 
of citizenship, to these sparsely populated 
areas.” " 

The most effective means of reducing numbers 
is, of course, family limitation. At present a 
deliberate State policy with the objective of 
encouraging the practice of birth-control among 
the mass of the population is impracticable. 
But the Statu can’ legitimately take steps, 
through the medium of health services, which 
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will have the cffect of encouraging family 
limitation. Knowledge of birth-control could 
be imparted through maternity and child wel- 
fare centres. by women. doctors, to women whose 
health would be endangered by further or 
excessive child-bearing, and also fo women who 
seck advice because of reasonable desire to 
“ space ” their children, 

While the Commission recognise the serious 
population situation, the primary problem in 
their opinion is that of under-development of 
agrionltural and industrial resources. Despite 
the magnitude of the task, the Commission 
consider it possible to produce not only enough 
food to meet the needs of the growing popula- 
tion at subsistence level but enough to ¢ifect an 
improvement in the pcople’s diet, 


The probicm of Nutrition 


The Commission admit the existence of much 
ill-health, disease mortality in India dus to ‘ 
mal-nutrition. Diseases caused by or associated 
with insuflicieney of some food factors are of 
common occurrence. It is estimated that 30 
per cent of the population in normal times do 
not got enough to eat while the dict ofa large 
proportion of tho rest is unbalanced. Improve- 
ment of nutrition therefore must form an 
essential part of the public heaith programmes 
in India. A well balanced and satisfactory 
diet is, however, beyond the mews of large 
sections of the people, and an improvement in 
the dict of the people c#nnot be achieved 
without a great incrvose ia the production of 
protective foods and simultaneous increaso in 
the purchasing power of the people. The 
Commission reier to fish as a food of high 
nutritive valuc, being equivalent to meat in 
protein content and a source of certain vitamins 
and mineral salts, and observe that ina country 
jike India, ia which per capita intake of meat. 
and milk is very small, fish has special import- 
ance as a supplement to ill-balanced cereal 
diets. At the present time the supply of fish 
is totally inadequate: the development of sea, 
estuariie and iniand fishvrics is one of the most 
promising means of improving the diet of the 
people. 

The Commission recommend an increase of 
200 to 250 per cent of fats and oils on nutri- 
tional grounds. On the question of milk, the 
Commission consider that there is no immediate 
prospect of an increase in production to such an 
extent that it can be a regular article of dict 
consumed in adequate quantities by the poorer 
classes in the greater part of India. The 
Commission discuss the place of potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tapioca and plantains in the agricul- 
tural economy of the country. ‘They observe 
that in view of the serious prossure on land, it 
is essential that the must profitable use should 
be made of land resources. One method of 
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furthering this esd would 4. increased produc- 
tion of these crops which give larger returns of 
food energy or calories per unit area than 
cereals, therchy rejeasing laud for the produc- 
tion of other foods notably protective foods. 
Agricuttural prices 

The Commission consider maintenance of 
agricultural prices ata level fair both to the 
producer and the coisumor as a factor of funda. 
mental importynce in ,post-war agricultural 
economy. The evolution ofa scheme of regu- 
lation of prices mast be based on a full exari- 
nation of all aspects of the complex problem. 
A sub-committee of the Policy Committe: on 
Agriculture, Foc-stry and Fisheries is already 
considering (a) the principh:s on which producers 
prices should he fixed a (b) the means by 
which such prives osu be made effective and a: 
assured market provid d. Tho Commission, 
therefore, confins themselves to siressi 
lessons ty Le drawn from measure r 
the war to vontrol the food sitnatio. in Indis, 
viz.— 

(s) Moro then 4 acres out of every 5 are 
cultivated with food crops, and the area under 
wheat and rice is nearly one half of tho area 
under all food crops. The hard core of the 
problem of axcivultural prices is thereforo the 
stabilisstion +f rice wnd wireat prices. 

(ii) Darin; the transition period after the war 
minimum and maximum prices should be fixed 
and muintsined for wheat and rice even if it is 
found that the prices of other commodities 
cannot be sw regulated. Daring this period, 
the eswntial r-quisites for price control, viz., 
control of imports, the existence of buffer stocks 
and an organisation for making purchases and 
silos ic the market should al! be in existence. 


Land tenure problems 

The Commi nm point out that programme 
of rntul eeoiomie development which has to be 
taken in ihe immediate post-war period 
ounter special difficulties in permanently 
settled areas. As owing to its financial and 
administrative implications, replacsment of the 
p settiod estat: system by the 
ryotwari system will take time, powers should 
be taker by Goverament to supervise and 
control the msnagement of such estates with a 
view to onsure that the system functions 
properly as long ax it continued. 
Other rural economy and development problems 

‘The most important of wll rural economic 
probloms ix under-employment. Its solution is 
to be found ina combination of the following 
among other measures (a) intensive farming 
involving adoption of various measures for 
increasing yields such as irrigation, manoring, 
moaproyerd scods, mixed farming, ete., (6) cottage 
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industry such »s handloom weaving, (c) agro- 
industry as in Walachandnagar in Bombay 
Presiden: ty, (d) organisation of village works 
through panchayats with powers to raise money 
by taxation and with grants in aid from public 
revenu:s, (e) migration from vuver-populated to 
und: r-populated rural areas and (f) large seale 
industry with development of hydro-electric 
power. 

The futuro dovelopment of agriculturo in the 
caso uf small uad medium farmers depends 
in considerable mvasure, according to the 
Commission, on the orsanisation of those classes 
into multi-purpose village co-oporative societies 
with unlimited liabilisy, and the federation of 
such societies into multi-purpose co-operative 
unions with limited liability. The organisation 
of multi-purpose co-operative societies and 
unions on 4 Jarge scale is a tremondous task. 

‘no Commission, therefore, recommend that 
& beginning should be made by carrying out a 
survey of economic and social conditions in 
selected areas in each Province and by prepar- 
ing on the basis of such a survey a plan of the 
improvyemonts to be carried out by the joint 
efforts of a multi-purpose co-operative organisa 
tion and Government ageney. 

For the purpose of securing co-ordination of 
policy and administration in the field of deve- 
lopment in the Provinces, the Commission 
make tho following recommendation :— 

(a) The establishment of a Dovelopment 
Committee of the Cabinet. (6) The cstsblish- 
mont of & Development Board consisting of 
Secretaries to Goveramant in thy Doyulopuent 
Departments, together with the Secrotary o! the 
Department. (¢) Tho oo-or n of 
ct devolopme..t Vities under a single 
administrative hoad, the District Officar. 

The need for a new spirit 

Emphasising the ned for a new spirit ant 
a new doterminatior, tae Commission obssrve: 
© India dovs not lack the matprial resources 
nevessary for advancement and prosperity, but 
those can be dsvelopad oaly by the eiforts of 
human beings—by the goveramonts and people 
of India~and success depends on the spirit 
which sustains the evuntry in the tremendous 

task with which it is fueed, In the past apathy 
aud defoatism have been all too prevalent. 
Doubts have boon expressed whether the basic, 
economic and social problems aro soluble at all. 
Poverty and hunzor have been too oftoa accepted 
as pact of the nature of things and much of the 
countryside may almost be described as a rural 
slum where the hopelessness ongeadered by 
alum conditions prevails. Such au attitude of 
mind, on the part of either ruler or ruled, is 
incompatible with progress. Without vision 
and faith in the future littlo can bo achieved ’ 
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HINTS FOR SUCCESS IN FRUIT FARMIN 


Study of the soil for fruit gardens and soil requirements of important 


= looked into by the prospec 


the existe 


; fruit trees 
‘The objcet of the article is to tiscuss some of 
the soil conditions that can and should he 


e frnit growe: 

himself before any orchard is laid out. 

Climate more decisive factor than soil-tertility in 
fruit farming 

No doubt a garden would do better oa a rich 
soil than on a poor soil, but if climatic co: 
tion, irrigation and marketi facilities 
other factors are fuvovrable to fruit ganlening, 
then a poor soil necd not be considered an 
insurmountable hizdrance because many poor 
soils are capable of improvement if the fruit 
growers have the determination and the will to 
do so. Soils that are deficient in plant-food 
material van be enriched by the application of 
artificial fertiliser or fi ard manure or green 
manuring with Jogurminous crops, such as 
Dhanicha, sunhomp, Guars, ete., which are 
generally ploughed and buried under the soil as 
soon &s they reach the flowering stage. larly 
the defective characters of too heavy 
light soila can be considerably modified. 
soils containing high percentage of cluy 
very little of sand, although ordinarily ric 
plant-food material, are considered defective 
because they hold too much of water 
permit easy drainage and aeration w! 
essential fur proper development of the root 
system. On the other hand, very light soils are 
also considered defective because they do not 
hold enough moisture ior a sufficient length of 
time and are usually deficient in plant-food. 

But both the heavy and light soil could be 
considerably improved by green manuring or by 
the application of farm-yard manure or by lime 
if it ean be had cheaply. 


§.vecess depends upon sub-soil 
\t is not reslly the surface soil that should 
concern the prospective fruit growers so much 


> too 


-as t,he sub-soil lying deep below the surface 


a 


regar. Ung which very littie is known to the 
farmer.- It is not necessary that a soil suitable 
for ord: ‘nary farm crop; should also be suitable 
for Irni:’ trees because roots of fruit trees go 
much dc eper. If the sub-seil condition is not 
favourabl ®, the tree may grow nicely ior a short 
time but will begin to decline as soon as the 
rootsreach undesirable sub-soil. 

Although @ tree whose roots penetrate to a 
depth of 6— 8 feet may make satisfactory growth 
even at a de pth of 4—5 feet if the soii is kept 
artificially e:wiched, yet it is always safe to 
select the dye) Jest soil available for the purpose. 
Defective sub-. oil ; 

Condition of sub-roil should aiways be 
examined to a depth of at leust 6 ft. and 
preferably to 8 ft. If the examination shows 


se of a lever of gravel or Ka ker oF 
ud ora hard pan or shatlow wate" 
nd sh be cansid red unsuitable 


even coarse 
table, the 


for fruit farmin; unless the frait trees to be 
planted are known to be shallow-ro sted asd the 
surface soil to be not defective. 


» These ayers practicrily mark the depth of 
soil so far as fecding area of voots ix concerned 
because roots cannot go any d: eper than th:.t. 
A layer of gravel or oven coars nd is harmful 
because due to its lack of firtility and lack of 
water-holding capacity it does not permit the 
proper develupment of the reot system. [tf alse 
allows irrigation water as well as dissolved 
plant-food material from the soil to percolate or 
tan down to a lower strata from where the 


moisture cannot because of too mucit 
porosity, up by capillary actien, for use by the 
roots. A claycy, plastic sub-soil on the other 


band docs not aliow the irrigation or rain water 
to percolate down at all. All the excess water 
remains standing and produces a water-logged 
condition which is extremely injurious for the 
healthy growth of plants. Trees constantly 
‘wet feet’ turn yellow and ultimately «die. 
Hard pan is injurious because roots can't 
penetrate through it. 
Water-logged soil and shallow water table 

A swanipy and water-logged soil should never 
be selected for fruit gardening as in the absence 
of aeration in such soil roots cannot develop. 
Water table must not be nearer than 6 ft. or 
preferably 8 ft. In case of fluctuating water 
table, however, the tree which with the fall of 
water table is induced to send its roots deeper 
has all its roots killed when the water 
table rises up again. A soil which becomes 
water-logged cven for a few weeks in the year 
should not be selected unless some arrangements 
for artificial drainage exists. In the absence of 
any well on the land, the depth of ‘water table’ 
can be ascertained by digging a narrow pit or 
even a smal] hole by means of a soil auger. 
Shallow soil 

As has been pointed out a soil showing any 
one of the defects mentioned above should not 
be used for an orchard. But if climatic 
conditions, marketing facilities sud other factors 
are favourable for fruit growing and at the same 
time defects in the sub-soil exist at a depth of 
not less than four fect, then the fruit grower 
may be justified m risking the plantation of 
comparatively shallow-rooted fruit trees with a 
fair hope of success, provided he takes tho 
following precaution : 

Firstly be must keep his soil thoroughly 

enriched by manuring and cultivation. Secondly 
he must supply water rather sparingly because 


* 
in the case of leaky sub-soil, the exeess water 
along with plant food dissolved from upper svil 
runs down beyond the reach of roots. 


Soil suitability depends upon root stock 
Suitability for any kind of fruit also, 
depends upon the kind of stock used for graft 
ing or budding. ‘ What type of soil is required 
for such and such fruit ” is the question that 
is frequently asked by the prospective fruit 


growers. For the gnidance of the fruit growers~ 


the information is given in a tabular form as 
below :— 


Name of fruit Kind of oil 


Mango .» Deep well drained loamy 
soil—too heavy soils to 
be avoided. 

Jamu Ditto 


Situation—-Roses grow best by themselves 
and not when mixed with other flowers in beds. 
It is better to assign a place apart from other 
flowers, sheltered from high winds but open 
and surrounded by trees and also away from 
walls and hedges. 

2. Soil—Roses will grow in almost any soil, 
provided that it is adequately drained and 
manured, Roses thrive in rich loam. The ideal 
compost for them is made up of two-thirds 
turfy loam and one-third rotted farm-yard 
manure, From such mixture prize blooms can 
be obtained. 

3. Planting—This may be done any time from 
the middle of August to the end of January, 
provided weather conditions are favourable and 
soil condition is not sticky. Rosesin pots can 
of course, be planted out at any time. Dwarf 
or bush roses should be so planted as to have 
the point of junction botwoen the roots and 
stem in level with the surface of the soil. 
Standards may be planted an inch deepor. 
Distance between the plants, in the case of 
dwarf or bush roses should be at least 2 to 4 ft. 
and for standards it should be 3 to 6 ft. while 
Climbers should have plenty of root space. 

4. Watering—If weather be dry a good soak- 
ing should be given every two days. Otherwise 
watering may be done when necessary. Appli- 
eation of liquid manure at the flowering period 
once a fortnight will he beneficial. 

5. Manuring—Roses are strong feeders. 
When planting we recommend cow-dung manure 
but this must be thoronghty decomposed and 
must not come in eontact with the roots, but 
buried a few feet below the surface. Fortiliser 
may be applied with advantage if required for 
exhibition or any other special purposes. 

6. Pests and diseasos—The most troublesome 
pest to rose-growers during the early part of 
the season is the roocmaggot, which is found 
curled up in the leaves and can only be effec- 
tually destroyed by hand-picking. Green flies 
are often found attacking tie plant during 
December to February and could be cheeked by 


Name of fruit ‘Kind of soil 
Orange and lemon Kich light loam of good 
depth somewhat heavy 
Never select soils with 
gravelly or clayey sub- 
soil or where water 
table is near which 
causes yellow leaf and 
dying back of turfs. 


Banana . Any light well drained 
soil with good water 
supply. 

Guava .. Deep sandy loam 

Pomegranate . Deep caleareom soil 

Papaya » Any kind of soil but 
sandy loam and loam 
considered best. 

Loquat . Light loam well 


drained. 


Hints on the cultivation of roses 


the application of soap sods, or by syringiag 
with tobacco water. Mildew attacks are 
contro'led by spraying plants thoroughly with 
a wash made of oz. of flowers of sulphur in 
a gallon of soft water and applied fora couple 
of days continuously. Rusts and black spots 
are checked by the application of Bordeaux 
mixture. 

7. Pruning—-All roses excepting ramblers and 
climbers are best pruned hard the first October 
afier planting, but subsequently the more 
vigorous shoots should be: pruned the least, 
while the others be pruned hard. 

Pruning should be done separately if bushy 
plants are desired. Inthe after years thin out 
the old wood after flowering. 

Pruning should be done in all cases except 
climbers and ramblers by removing all dead 
wood, all branches which aro growing inwards 
and crowding out the centre. This will leave 
three or four branches and they should beso 
placed as to form a good shape (like an inverted 
umbrella without tho handle). These three or 
four branches should then be eut right back 
leaving only three or four ‘eyes’ from which 
other branches will develop. The topmost eye 
should point outwards so that the leading 
branches will continue to grow away from the 
centre. 

No matter what the season, the climbing 
plants should not be pruned at tho time of 
planting except for the removal of dead and 
damaged branches, unripe sappy growth, and 
tips of the branches which do not recover after 
transplanting. Of course, all branches in excess 
of requirement should be cut right from the 
base. ‘wo or three branches are all that are 
necessary fora year-old plant, Retain the best 
from hard wood branches and remove others. 

Climbing roses when pruned in the Ist year 
sometimes refuse to make natura] * break’ and 
do not show any leading until the following 
year. 

Pruning for all classes should be done 
preferably between the 15th and end of October. 
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Food Production in Post-war Orissa 


Speech delivered by Dr. P. Parija, Director of Agriculture, at the Cuttack 
‘ Rotary Club on 18th September 1945 


te the privilege given to me by the 
irectors uf the Cinb to speak this 
evening. L have chosen asx my subject “ Food 
Production in immediate Post-war period in 
O iss Tt appears from Crop Resorts that 
Orissa is 4 deficit area in almost all foodgraius. 
|_ Even with regard to rixe, although Orisa 
sports quite a good quantity, this does not 
i wepresent a real exportable surplu:, 23 many 
cultivators ecll a part of their produce to meet 
! money dema ids even without keeping enough 
| for themselves, 
Tf a proper vation ba: 


\ d onthe caleulation of 
| the Public Health Wxperts be allowed to the 
| individuals, the requirement of tice Provine: so 
{ far as the “tis ate concerned is 43 589,26 

we maunds while the total produce is £9,905,600 

maunds, ing a deficit of 2,683,696 maunds. 

| Similar figures ew, be quoted for other food- 
grains such as pulses 

This iisufficiexcy was brought home to us 

dering the war. Attempts were made to 

incrvase production by (a) extensive cultivation 

e by reclaiming sostelands and land yone out of 

enltivation, snd (6) by intensive cultivation by 

providing better seeds and manure. A subsidy 

, was given to cultivators ia all th respects. 
H Abnormal rise in the prices of foodgrains helped 

is greatly in the attempt. But for this, even 

subsidised chemiex! fertilisers would have been 
beyond the resou-ces of the average cultivators. 

Whatever eff-ct has been produced by propa- 
ganda and subsidy on inereasing the yield it 
may be nullified to a great extent when the 
prices return to prewar level. It is fvared that 

a good proportion of the newly roclaimed land 

and the marginal land will go out of cul ivation 

} and we shall remain where we were so far as the 

i foodgrains ave concerned. 

It is trne the yield por acre in India, say for 
rice, is the lowest in the world, as the following 
, table shows : 


1 


Country Vield por sere Quantity in standard 
maunds 
@ (3) 
++ 8,000 Ibs, or 875 mas, 

«= 9,807" 5, ” 2 ” 

; = ow duoee 
6. Thailand i) 38 
7. India cL BLL OR 


Looking at this question front another stand. 
& point, India has got 39 pet cent of the world 
aercage under ries, while the vield is only 31 per 
cent. Wile China has ot only 23° per cent 
of rice acreag:, it produ 34 per cout of the 
total produce of rice in the world, I! India 
itself production of rice in Orissa is on the low 


side compared witl other Provinces ax tho 
figures indicate - 


1936-37 

Province Acreage Production 

Bengal 28 per cent 30 ner ent 
Madras 14 per cent 18 per cent 
Bihar +» 13 por cent 13 per cont 
United Pro +. Oper cent 6 per cent 
Central Provinees .. 7 per cent 6 per cent 
Assam ++ Oper cent 5 per cent 
Orissa +. Bper cent 4 per cent 
Others +. 6 per cont 5 per cont 
B.S. A. 5 per cont 5 por cent 
Others 7 per cont 7 per cont 


This low vield in India or in Orissa may be 
due to (1) inf-rtily oil, (2) inferior seed, (3) 
inferior cu tivation, and (4) vul ivation of land 
unfit for rice on account of too great a prossure 
of population on land. All these defects can 
ba remediei. Soil no douit can be improved 
by applying artificial and organic manure and 
thereby the yield increased. As to chemical 
fortilisers it is difficnlt for the small holder to 
afford the price of manure. During the war 
the price of agricultural produce has been high 
and in evus -quece, peop'e have been willing to 
apply tiis type of fertil Kut when the 
agricultural prices come dowa to th: normal it 
will not be ceonon for the farmer to apply 
chemical — fertili unless subsidised — by 
Government. 

The oaly other manure which sven tho small 
farmer can utilisc is that from vegetable and 
animal waste. Those wastes aro being usod 
now to some extent but better methods cau be 
introduced by composting animal and vegetable 
wastes. Composting is the most conveniont 
way of returning crop residues te the soil. 
Here again the small holdor is at disadvantage, 
because ho is handicapped by his slender supply 
of compostable material. Hero Co-operation is 
necessary and attempts are boing made for 
formin Co-operative Socicties for making 
compost. 

It will, however, take time before the practice 
hecomes general and its cflect is reflected in 
larger yield. 

Yield can also bo inerersed to some extent 
by introduction of improved se-d, but it is 
doubtful if all our deficit ean be made up by 
this means. 

Mechanised Agriculuure is not p-acticable 
with the uneconomic holdings wo have. We 
have been experimenting on tractor-ploughing 
but it is only eeonomical i? large areas .are 
ploughed ar x time. This indiestes either 
holdings huve tw coasviidated or eo-operas 
tive farming has to be intradied.  Phese 
methods cannot be introduced easily and in 
any case will take time. 
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Causes leading to fragmentation are (a) inheri- 
tanees Jaw and {%) pressure of populatien on 
land. 

Unless inheritance law is changed or legisia- 
tion introdueed compelling the minority to help 
in consolidation by exchanging theic land when 
the majority are willing, consolidation is 
impossible by persuation. On the other hand the 
pressure of population on land isso great that 
agricultural land has aquired a very high value 
dhenvs demand for fragmentation is great. 
Unless this press is relieved, there is little 
chance of prevrntion of fragmentation by 
persuation. ‘The pressure of population can be 
relieved by industrialisation or by migration. 
Us loss the press: is released, consolidation 
eaforced, improved mechanised agricultures 
earnot be introduced. 

All these uprevements require time, and, in 
some eases as poiited out, legislation, They 
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cannot be put into uperation in the immediate 
fatare. Unless subsidy to the cultivators is 
continued by way of keeping up prices of 
agricultural prodnee and/or by 
manureat a cheap rate, food production will 
- fall down in the near future. This is a matter 
which deserves our serious consideration in 
the interest of the well being of the 
Province. How best the price cau be kept 
up, Leannot say. One method that suggests 
itself is for the state to build up a buffor stock 
which can be utilised in regulating the market. 
Mere depending on export will not help us in 
the matter. 


As to subsidised sale of seeds and manure, 
it means fresh taxation for the population in 
favour of food production. Tndustrialisation, 
and introduction of each crop will enable the 
population to bear such taxation. 


Department 


(Animal Diseases and Pests) 


Hvery year heivy mortality amongst cattle 
dus to contazious diseases Gccurs daring and 
imiacdiately after the rainy season when the 
farmer needs them most for his agricultural 
onerations, ‘This is due to the fact that the 
moisture in the soil provides better facilities for 
the propagation and spread of micro-orgaiisms 
responsivle for these diseases. ‘The common and 
most serious contagious discascs prevalent in 
this Province are : 

(1) Rinderpest (Go-basant) ehavacterised by 
feve-, minute ulcerative lesions with a tendency 
to coalasee on the mucous membrances of the 
month, lips aad under-surface of the tongue and 
shooting diarrhoea resulting in death in a few 
days’ time. : 

(2) Haemorrhegic septicaemia (Tanti-phoola) 
cbaracterisea by fever, hot ocdematous swelling 
in the throat region with pneumonic (leboured 
preaching, cough, ete.} and gastra-intestinal 
(diarrhoea, ete.) complications, usually resulting 
in quick death within 1 to 3 days. Young-stock 
are comparatively more susceptible to this 
dise ‘se. 

(8) Black Quarter ( Baj-bajia) characterised 
by rapidly iner g emphysematous swelling 
in the region of the quarter, thighs, shoulders, 
neck, ete., which crepitates on pressure due to 
the presence of guses produecd by the causative 
micro-orgapiems. If such a swelling is incised 
per chance dark blocd with gas bubbles oozes 
out and the darke ofthe muscle fibres can 
be scen. It causcs the death of the animal 
within | to 2 Gays and young-stock are parti- 
cularly sesceptilile to it. 

‘All the threo disunses are easily preventable 
by proper vaccination which is undertaken free 


of cost by the staff of the Civil Veterinary 
Department and the actual outbreaks of these 
diseases can be controlled by inoculating the 
stock with the appropriate anti-serum. The 
inoculation of a vaccine or an antiserum usually 
does not render the animal unfit for work. 
Excepting Goat Tissue Vaccine which is manu- 
factured at the Provincial Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Cuttack and is used against rinderpest 
which alone is responsible for more than 
50 per cent of total cattle mortality, other 
vaccines and sera are at present imported from 
outside the Province. But Government have 
recently established a Veterinary Sera and 
Vaccine Institute which will start fanctioning in 
the near future making fresh and potent stock 
of sera and vaccines available for use within the 
Province at a much cheaper cost and throughout 
the year. 


Tf these diseases could be effectively controlled 
it would save the cultivator from huge economic 
Joss which occurs annually through the death of 
cattle, interference with the agricultural opera- 
tions and loss in milk yield. It would greatly 
strengthen the control measures adopted by the- 
Civil Veterinary Depirtment if the general 
public would kindly extend their co-operation by 
reporting the outbreaks of such diseases 
promptly to the nearest Veterinary Assistant 


Surgeon, keeping the diseased animal isolated, ~ 


restricting the movements of the incontact 
animals, proper disposal of infected carcases, 
litter, ete., by cremation, disinfection of the 
promises with phenyle lotion and arranging for 
the early inoculation of their stock with suitable 
vaccine or sera. @ 


supplying» 
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Women of India 


Past 


A perusal of the Indian History of the last 
2,000 years shows that women were free to take 
part in the social and economic life of the people. 
Like Joan of Arc, Chand Bibi led the army in 
the battle of Ahmednagar, Durgabati ‘and 
Tarabai of the Maharattas, Draupadi and 
Padmini were not exceptions though their 
superior attainments have focussed attention on 
them, Women also contributed to the cultural 
development of our country. Writers and 
poetesses like Mira Ben and Chand Sultana are 
remembered even to day. 

In Orissa too women have played thoir part 
in history. Tribiuvan Mahadevi and Dandi 
Mahadevi, sovereigns of the Kar family of 
Orissa, have carved out a name for them in 
history. Madhabi Dasi, Brundahati Dasi and 
Rani Nisanka Rai are famous in Vaisnab history 
as groat devotees and poets. 

But with the begiming of the 18th century 
womanhood appeared to have sunk into igno- 
rance and dependauce. The reasons for 
state of thiags may land us into controversie: 
It may simply be said that intermittant wars, 
clashes and difference of customs and religions 
were the causes. With the beginning of the 
19th contury however women awoke to fil 
that they were very backward indeed. 


Present 

The early pioneers however worked sith 
zeal to organise women in the provinwes and the 
states. The associations formed in the beginni ig 
were generally religious or sucial bodies ; Muslim 
women gathering for Friday prayers and Hindn 
women gathering together for religious « 
monies, A number of women’s weekly papers and 
magazines were started in Northera India, In 
Bombay women started an organisation well- 
known as the Natioial Council of Women in 
1912. In 1917 the Hast India Association for 
women of all communities and classas was 
organised by Mrs, Beasant and “has played 
a valuable part in awakening women to public 
services. Then there were the Seva Sadan of 
Poona, the Bharat Stree Mahamundal and the 
Brahmo Samaj, Women’s Branch. For Muslim 
women who wer: in purdha the Begum of 
Bhopal organised the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference in 1914. Annual sessions of _ this 
conference passed resolutions advocating educa- 
tion for girls and for the eradication of social 
handicaps.*° In 1917, the deputation headed by 
Mrs. Naidu waited upon the Secretary of State 
for India to demand “facilities for ‘education, 
arrangement for welfare servicos and the same 


Their past, present and future 


rights of franchise as men. Another deputa- 
tion of women appsare| hafore the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committe on the Government of India 
Bill, 1919. Mrs. Naidi, Mrs. Beasant, Miss 
and Mrs. Tata suceceded in persuading the 
Parliament to make fue question of votes for 
Indians a domestic subject about which the 
Provincial Legislatures in India would decide. 
The Legislative Counsil of ¢) Madras Presi- 
dency was the first to reco: this right in 
1921 and within seven years all the legislative 
bodies in India hail enfranchised women on an 
equal footing with m®n—hut right to vote was 
on the basis of property aud payment of taxes. 

Begun Shah Nawaz and Mrs. Subbaroyan 
were invited to the first Round Table Coafer- 
ence. The memorandum formulated by all the 
three women’s organisations was placed hefure the 
second Rouid Table Conferonee by Mrs. Naidu 
and Begum Shah Néwaz, Raj Kumuri Amrat 
Kaur, Bezum Hamida Ali and Dr. Moti Lakshmi 
appeared as witn before the Joint Select 
Committee. Throuyh ihe efforts of these répre- 
sentatives of Indian women the literary qualifi- 
cation was lowered fo: women in several pro- 
vinces and a special qualification gave the vote 
to wives of men who had votes for the provin- 
cial assemblies. According the Government 
of India Act. 1935, women had an elccturate of 
66 lakhs and seats were reserved for them in 
the Provineial Legislature as woll as in the 
proposed Federal Assembly. The general 
election of 1937 brought over 80 women into 
the expande:l legislature snd India took the 
third place in the world for the number of 
women elected to the legislatures, the United 
States of America being the first with 148, 
Russia second with 130. 

Mrs, Vizaya La‘ 
woman to he 4 
appointed Doputy Spe: 
Secrotarios. 


was tho first 
ter, others wero 
and Parliamontary 
In our own Provines we had our 


own lady mombors i. the Assembly, Mrs. Sarala 
Srimati 


Devi and Lskshini Bai. Srimati 
Sarala Davi’: reluded ia the pannel 
of Chairmen of tho Logislative Assembly. 

The vote secured by women bronght their 
problems into the legislature too and onact- 
monts to,improve tie lot of women were passud. 
The Hindu Womon's Right to Property Act, 
the Child Marriage Re: Act and the 
Dissolution of the Mustim Mai go Act are the 
chief of these Acts. 

Women in India to-day are taking an active 
part in the political movements though the All- 
India Women’s Conference has decided not to 
align itself with any political party and to 
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confine itsel? to social welfare and odiuecstion. 
Thi. conferences has brenches prac 
over India including the Indian State: 
a well-organised associatio 

A number of women have represented India 
at Internatio ral couferores in various countrie 


Thoy have representu‘t India at th 
Women’s and Children’s Committee of the 
Leadue of Nations every your since 1934. 


Indian women have also beon appointed by, the 
Government of indi to vttoul aanaal s 
of tho International Labour Conference. In 
1942 Becum Shah Nawaz atiended the Tusti 
tute of Pacifie Relations Conference held in 
Canaia and this yoar Mrs. Vizaya Lakshmi 
Pandit attended if in America. 
The future ‘-s 

During the war Indiana women have j:0b heon 
behind their sisters in other countries, W.A.C.(£)'s 
havo replieed mon as typists, field mecha- 
nics, radiographers aud secretaries The Au 
liary Nursing Servico has  sappliod twa ined 
nurses in Military ard Civil hospitals. m9" 
have dons very well in the Womea’s Welfare 
Service as Military Welfare workers.  E jucated 
women workers have served on all District and 
Provincial Soldiers’? Boards snd have been 
workin, linison officers betwoon Soldiers” 


Bourds und women members of the Soldie: 
families. Indian women haye volunteered 


for services overses: and lave xerved as welfare 
officer’ for Indian troops in the Middle East 
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All this goes to show that [idian women 
have in the present century been rapidly 9: 
gressing though in proviaces lik» Oriesa the 
progross has not been spectacular. 

But it has to be admitted that all this pro- 
gress is more or less confined to srby: aromas. 
Phe lot of the woman in the village is almost 
the same as it was 100 yoars ago. J 

A serious attemps is slowly bat stoulily boing 
made to spread the now light in thy go8 
also. The Central and Provincial Goveriums us 
are recrtiting women workurs to work in varal 


areas. 
Tn 1943 a Womon’: 
the Imperial Soo 


ction was attiched to 
r of India anil Begun 
Shah Nawaz was appoi ited the Lady it charge 
of the Women’s Section. This soction has, in 
the movntime, been reinforced by the app rint- 
ment of Deputy and Assistant Te-lies-ia-charge 
and women writers for supplying literature to 
the womea’s movement. 

This section plans ard carries out publicity 
on women’s activi and keeps in touch with 
wom2i’s organisations in India at tho same 
time associating itself with international orga- 
nisations and movements, ‘The time is perhaps 
coming when, with the further expa of the 
Women’s Section of the Impe-ial Se 
and the Provinces, it would be possivle to 
comb the villages with sineors lady workers b> 
make the Indian housewife qualified to oe 
a citizen of modern India 


Japan now a fourth-rate nation 


Her industries flattened and her once vaunted army 
returning to civilian life i 


General Douglas MacArthur in an interview 
to the Press cxpressed satisfaction at the 
peaceful progress of occupation, Tle says that 
Japan has been reduced to a fourth-rate nation 
with her industries flattexd and her once 
vaunted army returning 10 civilian life in 
defent 

Whe pogress of occupation bas been “so 
emooth en: devoid of any untoward incidents 
that Mav-rthue has lowered estimates of the 
size of his avmy wud recommended cancellation 
of sailings of three divisions from the United 
States. 

The pretiminary steps necessary to gafegu 
Allied interests have been outlined as follows > 

1. Transfer cf Allied prisoners of war from the 
miserable Japancse carps seattored throughout 
the isla:.ds of the Pacific to points of safety. 

2, Landing aid dispersal of sufficient ocenpa- 
tion troo;.< te insnre the utmost security without 
endangering the lives of troops, while at the 


same time being prepared for any eventual? | 
in case of outbreak of violence. 

3. Complete disarmannt and demobilisation 
and return to their homes of all Japanese mili- 
tary persomiel from Generals and Admirals to 
enlisted men of the lowest grade. 

The Emperor’s position is a mutter for 
speculation in which the General refused to 
indnlge. However, i¢ was pointed out that 
occupation fores would not tamper with the 
religious faith of the Japanese, thus leaving the 
Emperor as the spiritual leader. 

Discussing rehabilitation of Japan MacArthur 
is reported as saying that the Japanese would 
have anextremely hard time maintaining life 
itself in the coming mnths. He said that the 

+ Japanese would be compelled to rehabilitate 
themselves without hope of assistance. 
Although it is believed that Japan will be 
allowed to retain sufficient heavy industries to 
rebuild the nation, it will be controlled and war 
industries would be completely rubbed out. 


. 
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* Wool and Silk Industry in Orissa 


(Informations collected from ‘ A rough survey 
»of the Cottage industries in Orissa” 
by Rai Bahadur B. ©. Pattanaik) 


The census of 1930 showed the number of 
sheep in the en as follows :— 


Number 

Cuttack 69,942 

Angul -» 16,812 

Balasore vo «= 77,388 

Pari +. 37,867 

Sambalpur -- 25,926 

Koraput ++ 240,000 (approximate) 
Ganjam «+ 219,338 ( Pr ) 


There must have been some change in the 
meantime, but it is not likely that the number 
would have gone down. There is no doubt that 
there isa large number of sheep in the province. 
‘Though the quality of wool of the local sheep is 
not so good as that of North Indian provinces, 
still it has some value, as it is. 


More than a century ago some families came 
from Bihar and settled in a suburb of the town 
of Cuttack, called Godisahi amd a few other 

laces on the left bank of the Mahanadi river. 

They kept sheep of a better breed brought | down 
from Bihar and used to weave “ Asans” and 
blankets with their wool. Their trado seems 
to have died down, probably because their 
products could not compete with imported goods 
in price and quality. 

Soon after the formation of our separate 

vince attempts were mude by Government 
nm the suggestion of Rai Bahadur B. C. 
Pattanaik to revive wool-weaving industry by 
experimenting with the wool from local sheep. 
The experiment was made at Rai Bahadur‘s 
‘* Poor Industries Cottage’’.. It was found that 
local wool was suitable for rough blankets, 
Asans and Galichas. Specimens of these aro still 
preserved in the Show Room of the Cottage. 
A few years after Government attempted to 
carry on further developments in the industry 
by importing hetter-bred sheep from outside. 
A few Bikaniri sheep were purchased and 
distributed with a view to improve the breed of 
indigenous animals and their wool. It has been 
found by experiment that the wool of sheep 
bred through Bikaniri rams shows a marked 
gradual improvement. With the distribution of 
more rams and continued and sustained expert 
guidanceon the technique of sheep-rearing and 
wool-weaving, it is expected sheep-rearing and 
wool-weaving can be made popular. 


During the war, blanket weaving was intro- 
duced by Government with imported wool yarn, 
Some blankets were woven and supplied. A 
number of persons have picked up the art of 
wool-weaving. With the production of better 
quality wool in the province, and with the 
popularising of wool-spinning, it is expected 
that weaving of blankets would be carried on 
without any difficulty. 

Silk industry ‘i : 

There are 4 kiuds of silk in our country, i.e., 
Mulberry silk, Eri silk, Tassar silk and Muga 
silk. Tassar was one of the indigenous indus- 
tries of Orissa, Sambalpur being famous for its 
Tassar cloth. There are a large number of 
weavers in Sambalpur district whose main 
occupation is weaving of ‘Tassar silk. 

Tassar worms are reared on Assan trees. The 
growth of the trov is seriously affected by tho 
Tassar worms, but it is possible that the value 
of the covoons produced might cofinter-balance 
the loss of timber. At present some of the 
Orissa States allow Tassar worms to be reared in 
their forests. Sukinda in the district of Cuttack 
produces a small quantity. As our own output 
is not enough to feed the industry, cocoons 


have to be imported from Chaibasa and other 
places. Lf steps are taken to produce more 
cocoons in Orissa, weavers of Berhampur in 


the district of Ganjam, Olsing in the district 
of Puri, Kasipur and Agarpara in the district of 
Balasore, Angul, Kaijanga and Gopalpur in the 
district of Cuttack will find good occupation. 


Eri silk 


Eri silk was not known in Orissa before 1926, 
Rai Bahadur Bhikari Charan Pattanaik first 
moved the Industries Department of Bihar and 
Orissa, and was assisted by Government to 
popularise the industry in Orissa, For a timo 
roaring of worms became very popular. Govern- 
ment is providing facilities for the progress and 

development of this industry. 


The worms feed upon castor leaves and castor 
grows almost throughout the province. Worms 
can be rgared in every cottage by preserving 
perennial castor plants in the backyard. There 
is also regular annual cultivation of castor in 
large areas of the province. Bhikari Babu says 
a helpless widow having no other means of 
livelihood can easily earn 6 to 6 rupees per 
month to maintain herself by rearing a few 
wormsdin her hut, and growing a few castor 
plants nearby. 


The only difficulty is about keeping the worms 
alive in summer. ‘The rearors are to be supplied 
with seed eggs with the break of monsoon, For 
this purpose a few seed centres are to be estab- 
lished at places where the temperature in 


summer does not rise above 100 degrees, 
Attempt is being made to experiment during the 
coming summer to keep worms alive at Pottangi 
in the Koraput district. If this expeciment 


-succceds, the difficulty of finding seed eggs will 


disappear and people can find good occupation 
by rearing worms for more than 8 or 9 months 
during the year. This industry has a good 
future and deserves spect:! attention. 


Mulberry silk 


Mulberry silk is used for production o7 silk 
cloth mostly at Berhampur in the district of 
Ganjam and at some places in the districts of 
Balasore and Puri. All the yarn used is impor- 
ted. An attempt was made about 2 years 
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back by the Industries Department to experi- 
ment in rearing Mulberry silk worms at the 
Agricultural farm, Cuttack. The experiment 
was not a success. Rai Babadur Pattanaik is not 
in favour of trying to grow Mulberry silk in 
Orissa. 


Muga silk 


He also thinks that Muga has no chance in 
Orissa. The leaves upon which the worms are 
fed are not «vailable here. Exeept Eri silk, in 
the case of the other 3 varieties, the worms have 
to be killed. He thinks that it will not be easy 
to persuade our people to kill worms, though he 
admits that a class of people without compunc- 
tion agree to boil Tassar silk worms to death. 


- Removal of high acidity in ghee 


A simple process evolved 


A simp!» process for the removal of free fatty 
acidsin ghee has been worked out under the 
auspicés of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research at the Imperial Dairy Research 
Institute, Bangalore. Apart from the method 
being simple, it involves no new or extra equip- 
ment from that in use in the ghee trade. There 
will be some losa of ghee due to removal of the 
acid fraction and during processing, but the 
resultant product will be wholesome and should 
fetch a better price than thee original high-acid 
ghee. 


Whereas fresh ghee contains very little tree 
fatty acids (0°5 per cent or less) and has good 
koeping quality and nutritive value, ghee made 
under improper conditions begins to deteriorate 
rapidly giving rise to free fatty acids (contain- 
ing anything from 2°5 per cent to 12 per cent 
oleic acid). Such ghee is not good for health. 


The new process is as follows: ghee is melted 
at about 70°C. and then finely powdered 
good quality lime (preferably shell lime) is 
sprinkled on it at the rate of 3 per cent of the 
total quantity of ghee taken. This quantity 
will suffice for ghee containing free fatty acids 


up to 10 per cent oleic acid. The mixture is 
well stirred, raised rapidly to 108°C. and 
allowed to cool. When the ghee is cooled to 
about 60°C. it is filtered by passing it through 
a filter cloth or flannel. Filtration through 
ordinary blotting paper gives a clearer filtrate 
but it may require a little suction. 


On refining, the colour of the ghee and its 
keeping quality are markedly improved. The 
refined ghee may contain about 0°1 per cent of 
oleic acid but can be stored for a considerable 
period without fear of any rapid rise in the acir- 
value. The taste is also improved, but if thi 
original ghee is old it will have to be blendea® 
with 10-12 per cent fresh ghee to give a proper 
aroma, 


The lime treatment suggested above is effec- 
tive against deterioration due to high acidity 
only, but for other reasons this treatment will 
not be of much use. 


It is expected that the use of solid absorbents 
like lime or magnesia will be found suitable in 
refining other fats and oils, animal or vegetable, 
where similar problems are encountered. 
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